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INTRODUCTION. 



IHad intended încluding in these Occasional Issues the 
Poems of Thomas Newton younger (so named in 
order to distinguish him from a contemporary Thomas 
Newton, Latin Poet and Translator and Adapter), viz. : — 

(a) Atropoion Delion, 

or, 

The death of Delia : 

With the Teares of her Funerall. 

A Poeticall Excursiue Discourse 

of our late Eliza. 

T. N. G[entleman]. 

Quis eius oblitus. 

Imprinted at London for W. Johnes 

at the signe of the Gunne, neare 

Holborne Conduit, 1603. (4to). 

{6) A pleasant new History : 

or, 

a fragrant Posie made of three Flowers ; 

Roşa, Rosalynd, and Rosemary. 

Lond. 1604. (4to). 

I have been constrained to abandon my intention because 
(1) I have sînce found that Atropoion Delion is already ac- 
cessible in a fairly accurate reprint in Nichols* Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth (voi. iii). (2) Though A pleasant new His- 
tory is recorded by Anthony a-Wood (At/ien&,s.n., Thomas 
Newton {Elder)) — and his entry copied by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
and other Bibliographers — no exemplar of it is known either 
in public or private Libraries. I had an impression that I 
had seen and read it in the Bodleian ; but on searching 
there I discovered that only Atropoion Delion is in that 
Library (apparently unique). It is much to be wished from 
its (probable) bearing on SlR ROBERT CHESTER'S Love's 
Martyr or Rosalins Complaint (1601) and otherwise, that the 
Pleasant new History were forthcoming and available. But 
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ad interim, at any rate, I believe it will be allowed that it 
was expedient not to reproduce Airopoion Delion by itself, 
though in various ways it is an interesting poem. 

This being so, I had no difficulty in deciding on a substi- 
tute, viz., Alcilia, which I now introduce. By that good 
fortune which has so very often befriended me, in my 
' labour of Iove ' on these ancient Worthies, I found that I 
had a friend in Hamburg who might be trusted — alike 
from capacity and sympathy — to furnish me with a ver- 
batint et literatim et punctatim transcript of the unîque ex- 
emplar of the original edition of this extremely noticeable 
set of Poems. I had read and re-read later texts ; but 
coveted the Author's own. My request for such a tran- 
script was cordially responded to ; and I wish here to ex- 
press my obligation to Mr. B. S. Leeson, Hamburg, for 
his scholarly and patient execution of my commission, and 
for his equally painstaking and sympathetic collation and 
re-collation of the proof-sheets. 

Besides the advantage of being the first or original edi- 
tion, the Hamburg exemplar has certain MS. corrections 
and notings, that if they (in part) add to former difficulties 
in determining the authorship of A Ici/ia, none the less de- 
serve attention. First of all, on the last leaf (upside down) 
in a contemporary handwriting (i6th century or early in 
I7th) there is this inscription : 

Edmund Stubbing his booke 
Ex dono Do^ Clapham. 

In the recollection that the initials placed at the end of 
Alcilia in all its editions, are ' J. C or ' I. C./one inevitably 
jumps to the conclusion that the f C must be represented 
by the donor of the book ' Dr. Clapham/ I can therefore 
sympathize with Dr. WlLLlAM WAGNER of Hamburg's 
testy exclamation, ' Why has not fate preserved the Chris- 
tian name of Clapham ? Did it begin with J ? ' * But un- 

* See on his reprint of Alcilia onward. 
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luckily for this convenient and most likely-looking little 
theory, the MS. corrector — who certainly was the donor 
as well (viz., Dr. Clapham) — among his corrections, has 
deftly and neatly changed the initials from J. C. into ' J. G.,' 
so that if his authority is to be accepted, the actual author 
must be sought among contemporary ' J. G.'s,' not ' J. C.'s.' 
This much at least results, that Mr. J. PAYNE Collier's 
assignation of Alcilia to John CHALKHILL, the friend of 
SPENSER earlier and of ISAACK Walton later, and the 
poet of 'Thealma and Clearchus' (1683), is hereby rendered 
still more improbable or rather impossible. I have re-read 
'Thealma aud Clearchus' carefully and with full memory 
of * Alcilia ' all along ; and I have no hesitation in avowing 
my disbelief of the alleged Chalkhill authorship of ' Alcilia.' 
In no slightest element or characteristic is there aught 
common to the two books. J. C. or J. G. was incapable 
(meo judicio) of so sustained a flight as ' Thealma and 
Clearchus/ and John Chalkhill was still more incapable 
of the grace, the tenderness, the sweetness, the subtlety 
of J. C. or J. G. in ' Alcilia/ Mr. Collier's misassignation 
would probably have been prevented had he been aware 
that ' Alcilia ' was not " first printed " in 161 3, as he sup- 
posed, but in 1595, and that the ' Letter ' signed ' Philaretes ' 
appeared in the 1595 edition, *>., when Walton (whom he 
imagines to have been ' Philaretes ') was in his second year ! 
Dr. Wagner's explanation of the change from C to G thus 
runs : " We here find ourselves face to face with an enigma. 
The Hamburg copy likewise exhibits a considerable number 
of textual corrections, which we have noticed in their places. 
They are all in the same ink as the stroke added to the 
original C. Was the worthy Dr. Clapham the author of 
these corrections ? Nay can he have been the author of the 
Alcilia ? Did he thus make a present of his own work to 
friend Stubbing ? and is it possible that to prevent the latter 
from divining the author of the book, that he himself altered 
the C to G ? Or were the initials of the author really J. G.?" 
&c, &c. 
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It is clear that at present and until somcthing îs recovered 
or discovered of ' Doctor Clapham,' we have not material 
for deciding, either between J. C. or J. G. or on the name 
representcd by these inîtials ; nor can we pronounce on the 
wrîter of the Letter signed ' Philaretes ' — too early for 
Wither (Pkilarete). Dr. WiLLÎAM WagNER has transferred 
to his pleasant little Introduction to his reprint of Alcilia — 
of which more in the sequel — varîous title-pages of unseen 
books, from the Bibliographers. Such guess-work is un- 
critical and not to be imitate d. 

I have next to notice the MS. corrections by Dr, Clap- 
ham : 

changed to ' theie paines.' 
12, st. iv, I. 4, ii uiîsprinted ' of after ' life ' is erased. 
25, margin, llie niisprin! ' .Softil ' ii cnnocttd !□ ' Solftit.' 

29, st. Ivi, 1. 4, 'his' is altered to 'bir' — aquiet but somewhat 
tnalapropes gird at (sup] 'Ostil 1 fjii;i:iâ:'j luquacity. 

30, st. Ivii, 1. I, 'sprigges' is cnrrectecl into the singular 'sprigge.' 
37,1. 19. 'wits * is changed into the singular 'wit.' 
39, 1, 21, ' petitions ' is changed into ' petltion.' 
4.1,1. 14, 'To' is changed to 'Tho.' 
42, heading, the ' f ' in ' Defciphered ' is ctossed out. 
44, 1. 17, 'defect ' is ccrrected to 'dcfart,' to rhyme with 'part.' 
47, 1. 20, the original 'enceped ' is altered Io 'excepled.' 
54, st. xvi, 1. 2, 'lookes' — an evident misprint, is convcrted 

into 'lootters.' 
id. st. xvii, the conimas after ' feare ' ond ' ioy ' ore supplied. 

To me these look like Author's own corrections. Such 
minuţia no third party would be likely to look after. Hence 
I lean to the probability that Dr. Clapham was the author. 
Enoch or HENOCH Clapham, a contemporary sacred 
rhymster rather than poet, never was ' doctor,' I believe. 

With reference to these corrections, which my friend Mr. 
Leeson reports — after criticai examînatîon — correspond 
exactly with the gift-mscription, and so are to be assigned 
without Dr. Wagner's query to Clapham — the first is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Wagner to be " unnecessarily altered." I 
differ from him — 'these' îs certainly preferable to 'the.' 
Of No. 5, Dr. Wagner writes : " Notwîthstandîng the singu- 



ţl.) Page 7, 1. 13, ' 
(a.) „ 12, st. iv 
<3 ) 



(ii.) 



(«3.) 
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Iar forms in the third and fourth lines of this stanza, we are 
not justified în adopting the reading of the corrector, who, 
by crossing out the last letter, has changed the plural 
Sprigges into the singular. Instances of such anomalies 
are frequent in contemporary poets." The 'anomaly* is 
granted as * frequent/ but none the less was the correction 
justifiable. No. 6 Dr. Wagner again pronounces an *un- 
necessary change/ and refers to p. 42, 1. 10, ' Oft witts proue 
beft, that's deareft bought.' Surely the non-correction of 
the latter by inadvertence probably, does not warrant our 
acceptance of the preferable, if not absolutely necessary, 
change from plural to singular ? Under No. 8, Dr. Wagner 
remarks : " The reading of the original is so to be under- 
stood that the relative which must be understood after 
judgetnent" But why refuse the correction of ' tho ' ? It is 
continued, and repeated, from the ' though ' two lines back. 
But with ' To ' retained the meaning would be = till. The 
others, though not — and properly — all adopted in the text, 
seem to have been approved by Dr. Wagner. They vindi- 
cate themselves, I should say. 

Besides our text of 1595, there h ave been these further 
editions : 

(a) Alcilia Philoparthens Louing Folly. Whereunto is added 
Pigmalions Image. With the Loue of Amos and Laura 
and other Epigrammes by Sir I. H. and others. Neuer 
before imprinted. London : Printed for Richard Hawkins, 
dwelling in Chancery Lane, neare Serjeants-Inne. 1613. 
(4to, 48 leaves.) 

{b) Alcilia. Philoparthens Louing Folly. Whereunto is added 
Pigmalions Image. With the Loue of Amos and Laura. 
London. Printed for Richard Hawkins, dwelling in Chan- 
cery Lane, neere Serieants Inne. 1619. (Sm. 8vo.) 

(c) Alcilia. Philoparthens Louing Folly. Whereunto is added 

Pigmalions Image. With the Loue of Amos and Laura. And 
also Epigrammes by Sir J. H. and others. The second 
impression. London: Printed for Richard Hawkins, dwelling 
in Chancery Lane, neere Serjeants Inne. 162S. (4to.) 

(d) An edition "Printed and sold by William Leake at the 

Crown and Scepter between the Two Temple Gates," 

B 
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about 1643, îs advertised as published on a separate leaf 
pasted into a copy of the Compleat Justice. 1643. ( iamo. ) 
(Hazlitt's Handbook, s. n.) 

Of a and b there are exemplars in the British Museum 
Library ; of c in the Bodleian ; of d none has been traced. 
Everybody knows that of the additional poems in these 
editions ' Pigmalion's Image ' belongs to JOHN Marston, 
the ' Epigrams * to Sir John Harington, and ' Amos and 
Laura* — a wretched production — to Samuel Page* 

For a modern and creditably painstaking reproduction of 
Alcilia, we are indebted to a German, who has done and is 
doing yeoman's service in Elizabethan-Shakesperean fields 
of literature — Dr. WlLLlAM Wagner. I have the pleasure 
to possess a copy. The title-page is as follows : 

ALCILIA 

Philoparthens Louing 

Follie. 

Non Deus (vt perhibent) amor eft, fed amaror, et error, 

1595. 



Nach dem einzigen Exemplar der ăltesten Ausgabe in der Hamburger 

Stadtbiblisthek 

herausgegeben und eingeleitet 

von 

Wilhelm Wagner. 



Separat- Abdruck aus dem Shakespeare-Jahrbuch Bând X. 



Kothen 
Druck von Paul Schettler 

1875. (pp. 46, la. 8vo.) 

• In the Stationers' Register (Arber,, voi. iii, p. 478), is the following entry 
(none under 1595 or before this) : 

•« Alcilla Philoparthens louinge follye. 

Provyded that if Maşter Mattes do pay to Maşter Barnes xxv 8 att or 
before Whitsunday nexte [3 May 161 1] then Maşter Barnes to assigne 
these Copyes[= copyrights] backe agayne to Maşter Mattes." 
Again {Und, p. 533) : 

" a booke Called Alcilia, andthe Metamorphosb of Pigmalions Image," 
under date 11 October 1613, is "turned ouer" to Richard Hawkins 
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I give in English — -with intercalatory criticisms and cor- 
rections^-the Introduction of Dr. WAGNER in full (not wish- 
ing to break its completeness by excising bits already 
quoted) as an appendix to my own ; and I have inserted in 
my Notes and Illustrations his few Notes in so far as they 
have not been noticed in relation to the Corrections of Dr. 
Clapham. I know not that every Reader will agree with 
all Dr. Wagner's criticisms of Alcilia ; but I am equally 
sure none will read them without interest. I confess that 
it is satisfying to myself to be the first to wipe away the 
reproach of a Foreigner's reviving a set of English poems 
that have been neglected by Englishmen. ' Loue Defci- 
phered ' (pp. 42-46) would alone justify a claim for distinct 
recognition of J. C. or J. G. as a genuine Maker and Singer. 
There is the real touch in this pretty and gracious and pas- 
sionate poem. Beyond all debate there is a real love-expe- 
rience in Alcilia, In 'A Lefter' (p. 3, L 14), the phrase 
'in that you loued fuch a one' could only intend a real and 
known person. So that the Latin poem (pp. 5-6) must be 
read cum grano salis. That Latin poem may as well ' speak 
English ' at this point : 

The Author himself ( Philopartheos f) to his own book, 

O little book about to teii thy Maşter' s labours vain, 
His nights of sleepless restlessness & days of anxious pain ; 
His wanderings & the weariness of a dejected life, 
With joys uncertain, but with sorrows all too certain, rife ; 
The sighings, & complainings, the vows, and watchful care, 
And all the various hardships Love summoned me to bear ; 
Go to the Cruel One I pray, and this bold message take — 
That all these pains I have endured entirely for her sake. 
A pleased & blushing welcome she is sure to give to thee, 
When on the title-page inscribed, her own name she shall see. 
Perhaps for all my sorrows her pitying tears will flow, 
And she will say how she laments she did desert me so — 
Perhaps she will declare herself too cruel and unkind, 

by " Edward Mattes and Roger Barnes by the Consent of the Courte 

of Assistantes." 
Agreeably to this, in the same year, Haukins or Hawkins published the two 
books together, so forming a as supra. 
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Since wîth due care she had not viewed my true & constant mind. 
If this indeed shall come to pass 'twill solace much thy lord, 
And unto thee it will be like the most supreme reward. 
If any one, as is most just, shall blame thy foolish fires, 
The barren firuits of slothfulness & empty vain desires ; 
Say that thy lord has blindly groped, but now that even he 
The error of his way at length with penitence can see ; 
That not in grave reality such sorrows I sustained 
But that for idle pleasure fiill many of them were feigned. 
Ah, if my thoughts had not been vain, it had been much the best 
If all these things had buried been within my secret breast 
How vain to bring forth to the light or publish to mankind 
The foolish madness of thy lord, with his night-darkened mind. 
Love is nought else tban a disease of mind, & error too, 
And whosoever falls in love, nought wise or well can do. 
Not everyone is always wise, or the best course can see ; 
What Iately was my error, another's case may be ; 
More warily he walks indeed, who never slips, & I 
For my own foolish fault shall now proceed more warily. 
If any think my suffering is greater than my sin, 
My ready commendation he shall be sure to win. 
If any one shall see thee, who with like fires doth pine, 
His own fete he shall weep for, & he shall weep for mine. 
Respect unto my Mistress dear, see that thou humbly show, 
The chiefest duty this will be on which thou hast to go. 
Thee in her secret box perchance securely she will hide, 
And thou of cheerful sunlight robbed henceforth must needs abide. 
It will not matter, I confess my love has foolish been, 
Of all my disappointed hopes the last will then be seen. 
Twice had the sun, in his due course shed his earth-circling rays, 
The witness of my wanderings wide, & all my foolish ways, 
From that first hour when Love began to penetrate my veins, 
And with his cunning wit kept up the false & fiery pains. 
Trifies I cease to follow now, allured by Reason's voice, 
Henceforth more serious thoughts be mine, more useful things my 
choicel 

In the other poems there are occasional gleams of fancy 
and dainty word-painting, and if one takes heed, aphorisms 
worth committing to memory. Let the Reader turn to st. 
v (p. 12), st. xviii (p. 17), st. xxiii (p. 18, and cf. Thomas 
Howell), st. xxiiii (p. 19), st xxvii-xxix (p. 20), st. xxxii 
(p. 21), st. xxxv (p. 22). st. xl (p. 24), st. liii (p. 28), st. Ivi 
(p. 29), st. lxi (p. 31), all page 39, all 'Last Will' (pp. 47- 
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48). Then besides intrinsic merîts there are now and again 
extrinsic notabilia. Thus Dr. Wagner has anticipated me 
in recalling certain Shakespeare illustrations and one of 
SlR Walter Raleigh. To the Shakespeare ones, I would 
add over-against the closing stanza a reference to ' The 
Passionate Pierim* (xix, 1. 5), "Let reason rule things 
worthy blame." The thought here is similar, though they 
differ in two points, (1) The Passionate Pilgrim's is a maxim 
and general, (2) J. C/s or J. G.'s is that a thing has been done 
in reference, however, only to errors of Iove. The passages 
on ' Beauty ' and ' Love ' in Alcilia instantly remind of other 
parallels in Shakespeare.* The Reader may like to compare 
' Loue Defciphered ' and other ' love ' portions with the little 
snatch by George Peele, as thus : — 

What thing is love ? — fot sure love is a thing j— 

Love is a prick, love is a sting, 

Love is a pretty, pretty thing 5 

Love is a fire, love is a coal, 

Whose flame creeps in at every hole ; 

And, as myself can best devise, 

His dwelling is in ladies eyes ; 

From whence he shoots his dainty darts 

Into the lusty gallants* hearts ; 

And ever since was called a God 

That Marş with Venus play'd even and odd. 

[Works of Peele, edn. Dyce, 1861, p. 603a). 

Still more suggestively parallel is a Sonnetto (so-called) in 
Robert Greene's Menaphon (1589-1616), as thus : — 

What thing is Love ? It is a power divine 
That reigns in us, or else a wreakful law 
That dooms our minds to beauty to incline : 
It is a star whose influence doth draw 

Our hearts to Love, dissembling of his might, 

TUI he be maşter of our heart and sight. 

* I note here, st v (p, 50), " And after long errors proues my labour lost." 
' Labour lost ' was a common, almost proverbial, phrase ; but looking to the 
date (1595) and to the 'love* where he pronounces his 'labour' was 'lost, 1 it 
may be conjectured that Shakespeare's play suggested the phrase, especially if 
with Malone we date it 1594 or earlier. The worst of it is that ' The Passionate 
Pilgrim ' is an unauthentic and grossly blundering miscellany. 
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Love is a discord, and a strânge divorce 
Betwixt our sense and reason, by whose power, 
As mad with reason, we admit the force 
Which wit or labour never may devour : 

It is a will that brooketh no consent ; 

It would refuse, yet never may repent. 

Love's a deşire, which, for to wait a time, 

Doth lose an age of years, and so doth pass, 

As doth the shadow, sever'd from his prime, 

Seeming as though it were, yet never was ; 

Leaving behind nought but repenting thoughts 
Of days ill-spent, for that which profits noughts. 

It's now a peace, and then a sudden war ; 

A hope consum'd before it is conceiv'd ; 

At hand it feares, and menaceth afar ; 

And he that gains is most of all deceiv'd ; 
It is a secret hidden and not known, 
Which one may better feel than write upon.* 

So too in his ' Sonnet ' in " Perimedes the Blacksmith," 
1588, placed beside "Loue's Accusation," &c. (pp. 33-34 
and onward), from " Moft Sacred Queen " (1. 9).f 

In Cyprus sat fair Venus by a fount, 

Wanton Adonis toying on her knee : 
She kiss'd the wag, her darling of account ; 

The boy 'gan blush ; which when her lover see, 
She smil'd, and told him loue might challenge debt, 
And he was young, and might be wanton yet. 

The boy wax'd bold, fired by fond deşire, 

That woo he could and court her with conceit : 

Reason spied this, and sought to quench the fire 
With cold disdain ; but wily Adon straight 

Cheer'd up the flame, and said "good sir, what let ? 

I am but young, and may be wanton yet." 

Reason replied, that beauty was a bane 

To such as feed their fancy with fond love ; 

That when sweet youth with lust is ouerta'en, 
It rues in age : this could not Adon move, 

• Greene's Dram. and Poet Works, edition Dyce (1861), pp. 291-2. , 

f "Cor — hath that name of cura, busines, for therein is all businesse and 

cause of wit and of knowing." (Batman, L v, c. 36.) Hence the phrase 

'heart of man can conceive.' 
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For Venus taught him still this rest to set, 
That he was young, and might be wanton yet. 

Where Venus strikes wîth beauty to the quick, 

It little Vails sage Reason to reply ; 
Few are the cares for such as are loue-sick, 

But loue : then, though I wanton it awry, 
And play the wag, from Adon this I get, — 
I am but young, and may be wanton yet.* 

But by far the most curious and amusing illustration to 
be fetched from Alcilia is in st. xxxiii (p. 22): 

O well were it, if Nature would deuife, 
That men with men together might engender, 
As graftes of trees one from another rife. • 
Then nought of due to weme fhould we render : 
But vaine conceit, that Nature fhould do this, 
Since well we know, her felfe a woman is. 

Compare wîth this SlR THOMAS Browne in his Religia 
Medici (§. ix) : " Man is the whole world, and the breath of 
God ; woman the rib, and crooked piece of man. I could 
be content that we might procreate like trees, without con- 
junction, or that there were any way to perpetuate the 
world without this trivial and vulgar way of coition : it is 
the foolishest act a wise man commits in all his life, nor is 
there any thing that will more deject his cooled imagination, 
when he shall consider what an odd and unworthy piece of 
folly he hath committed ." Religio Medici was not published 
until 1642, or nearly half a century subsequent to Alcilia. 
Editors refer to MONTAIGNE * . . . . Essaies 1, iii, c. 5 ; and 
probably he was the source of both J. C or J. G/s and Sir 
Thomas's singular wish. The good knight's contemporaries 
had many a broad jest at his expense when he did marry 
— with the usual results. 

It is somewhat noticeable that, in st. xlviii (p. 27), the 
quotation which remains unverifîed in Chaucer — (" Vncouth 

* As before, p. 293. I am at the moment dependent on Dyce, reriving my 
ever-recurring regret that an editor so masterly modernized the orthography, 
&C &c, of his editions, thus practically requiring that, sooner or later, all he 
did shall be done over again. 
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vnkist our auncient Poet faid. CAaucer":) is similarly quoted 
and similarly given to Chaucer elsewhere and early. I have 
a distinct remembrance of meeting with it. My impression 
was that it was in Spenser ; but I have looked and better 
looked in him for it, in vain, as have several literary friends. 

I have found the benefit in this case, as in many others, 
of going back to a first edition. The later of A /alia have 
many mistakes and misprints. I name only a typical one 
(1613), viz., in p. 1 1, heading, 1. 5 is dropped. It will be seen 
that in a number of places there are what we would caii 
to-day quotation marks on the margin. But while I do not 
know exactly when our usage was introducea, I am quite 
sure it was not until long subsequent to Alcilia. Emphasis 
or noticeableness are intended by the Alcilia '"'. In con- 
nection with this it is to be noted that where the text trans- 
lates Latin or Italian quotations placed in the margin, the 
' •' ' never occur. 

And now I feel well assured that Alcilia will receive a 
cordial welcome from my select constituency of Subscribers. 
I commend the continuation of this Introduction from Dr. 
Wagner, as before explained. 

ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 

St Gtorgis Vestty, Blackburn, 
November i8*jg. 

Postscript. — Philoparthens and Philaretes being both 
of Greek origin, I suppose we must look for Alcilia in 
Greek also. We have ăXxco and o\k€<o I repel, ward off. 
This would suit her as a repeller of his suit, and Alc-ilia or 
Alci-lia, might be a euphonious feminine name coined from 
it, having Breton's Mauilia, &c, &c, as its type. Against 
this is the fact that the only noun, a masculine one signify- 
ing repeller, is aX/mfc, whence we ought to have Alcitera or 
Alcitra. Probably, however, euphony and a likeness to the 
feminine ancilla carried the point, and aTuceco gives the deri- 
vation. Perhaps if we could get at the facts of the wooing 
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and rejection — for unquestionably spiţe of disavowals there 
were real persons in both — we should discover that 
1 Alcilia ' was only a slight change of some fair lady's actual 
name of 'Alicia/ a not at all unfrequent Elizabethan- 
Jacobean name. I have just noted it in the descent of 
Richard James, the poet of Iter Lancastretise, viz., " Alicia 
filia Willi. Porter filii Nicolai Porter." 
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ALCILIA. 

A Collection of Poems from the year 1595. 
From the only existing copy in the Hamburg Town Library. 

Edited with an Introduction 

by 

William Wagner. 

J. Payne Collier has the merit of first directing public 
attention to the anonymous collection of poetry here pub- 
lished for the readers of the Shakespeare Annual. In his 
Poetical Decameron, voi. ii. (1820) p. 112 and 116-120, he 
gives some detached specimens of the Alcilia, without how- 
ever entering into any further bibliographical notice. The 
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words of Morton (p. 1 19), one of the friends represented as 
conversing together in the Decameron, may be regarded as 
Collier's own opinion : " We are much obliged to y ou for in- 
troducing us to a poet who can write with so much ease and 
delicacy? We must moreover remark that Collier had at 
that time (1820) no idea of the probable author, for the 
question (p. 116) : " Have you any conjecture who is meant 
by Philoparthen f n is answered : " / have not, nor do I jind 
any clue in the production" Collier must consequently at 
that time have overlooked the final initials J. C. found in all 
the later editions of which copies are extant in England. 
In his later work, indeed, " A Bibliographical and Criticai 
Account of the Rarest Books in the English Language," I. 
11 7- 118, he says : " Tkere is some reason for assigtiing to 
Chalkhilla collection of small poems under the title of ' Alcilia, 
Philoparthens louing Fol/y/ which was first printed in 4to 
161 3 in a volume with Marş ton* s ' Pigmalion's /mage' and 
4 The Love of Amos and Laura'" (which is not by Chalkhill). 
" The last af these is dedicated to Iz. Wa. or Izaac Walton, 
which connects him with the publication ; and at the end of 
the first piece are the initials J. C, which perhaps were those 
of John Chalkhill. There were subseqtient editions of 'A Icilia * 
in 8vo 1619, and 4/0 1628, and it certainly deserved consider- 
able popularity for the l smooth and easy verse? in which it is 
written t a quality imputed by Walton to ChalkhiWs poetry? 
Collier then conjectures that the P hilar etes whose name is 
subjoined to the Letter to the Author at the beginning of 
the collection, is Walton himself, " who, nearly sixty years 
afterwards, edited Thealma and Clearchus!' This is all 
guesswork, undeserving of further appreciation. 

The first edition of Alcilia (1 595), of which there is a copy 
in the Town Library at Hamburg, seems entirely unknown 
in England. The following editions are entered in Hazlitt's 
Handbook. 

(a) Alcilia. Philoparthens Louing Folly. Whereunto is added Pigmalions 
Image. With the Loue of Amos and Laura and other Epigrammes, 
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by Sir I. H. and others. Neuer before imprinted. London : Printed 
for Richard Hawkins, dwelling in Chancery-Iane, neare Serjeants- 
Inne. 1613. 4to, 48 leaves. A copy (Bright, 1845) with 2 leaves 
wanting, was purchased at 3/. iar. for Mr. Corser, author of the 
Collectanea Angio- Poetica (1860), from whose library it passed into 
that of the British Museum. 

(b) Alcilia. Philoparthens Louing Folly. Whereunto is added Pigmalions 
Iraage. With the Loue of Amos and Laura. London. Printed for 
Richard Hawkins, dwelling in Chancery Lane, neere Serieants Inne. 
i5i9. Small 8vo. The only known copy of this edition is in the 
British Museum. 

{c) Alcilia. Philoparthens Louing Folly. Whereunto is added Pigmalions 
Image. With the Loue of Amos and Laura. And also Epigrammes 
by Sir J. H. and others. The second impression. London : Printed 
for Richard Hawkins, dwelling in Chancery Lane, neere Serjeants 
Inne. 1628. 4to. One copy in the Bodleian Library. Another 
sold at Harvard's Sale 1858, for 3/. iu. Evidently a later edition 
of a. 

{d) An edition "Printed and sold by William Leake at the Crown and 
Scepter between the Two Temple Gates," about 1643, îs advertised 
as published on a separate leaf pasted into a copy of the Compleat 
Justice 1643. i2mo. 

I am moreover indebted to the kindness of my esteemed 
friend F. J. Furnivall, Director of the New Shakspere Society> 
for a reference to Corser's Description of Alcilia (161 3) in 
his Collect. Ang. Poet. I, 15-27. His notice of the edition 
of 1628 is more succinct. 

From all these discussions, borrowed from such careful 
investigators as Hazlitt and Corser, it may confidently be 
asserted that in the Alcilia of 1595, the Town Library of 
Hamburg possesses an unique copy. 

This copy is a small 4to, consisting of 3 1 unpaged leaves, 
title included. In my reprint, I have not reckoned the 
latter in the marginal pagination. On the last leaf, but 
upside down, in a hand decidedly bearing the stamp of the 
i6th or beginning of the I7th ct is entered the name of a 
former owner : 

Edmund Stubbing his booke 
Ex dono Do* Clapham 

and on the title-page itself, beneath the date, a later owner 
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has inscribed his name : j. Langermenn D R (LL.D.) 1755. 
According to a communication of Herr von Dommer, assist- 
ant Librarian at Hamburg, this name is found in many of 
the books of the Library. Dr. Langermann was a lawyer 
who bequeathed his library to the State of Hamburg in the 
latter half of the last century. It would probably be a 
waste of time to investigate the manner in which the volume 
passed from the possession of Edmund Stubbing, and into 
the hands of Dr. Langermann. At all events it is in the 
same [parchment] binding given it by its first owner Stub- 
bing, or by the original donor Dr. Clapham. 

With regard to the author of the poems, the Hamburg 
copy of the first edition only tends to raise new doubts. 
For if, according to Collier, the 4 editions hitherto known 
have the initials J. C. at the end of the respective volumes 
(according to a communication of Furnivall's it is J. C. in 
the edition of 161 3 and I. C. in that of 1619) — the Ham- 
burg copy has indeed at first sight J. G. but on further ex- 
amination, it appears that these were originally J. C. but by 
the addition of a well-imitated stroke of the pen the C has 
been changed into a G (G). 

We here find ourselves face to face with an enigma. 

The Hamburg copy likewise exhibits a considerable 
number of textual corrections which we have noticed in 
their respective places. They are all in the same ink as the 
stroke added to the original C. Was the worthy Dr. Clap- 
ham the author of these corrections ? Nay, can he have 
been the author of the Alcilia ? Did he thus make a pre- 
sent of his own work to Friend Stubbing, and is it possible 
that, to prevent the latter from divining the author of the 
book, that he himself altered the C to G ? Why has not 
Fate preserved the Christian name of Clapham? Did it 
begin with J ? 

Or were the initials of the author really J. G. ? In this 
case many conjectures might be formed, and we should be 
able to come forward with a little hypothesis to assign a 
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name at least, if not a ' local liabiiation, to the author of 
the Alcilia. In the literature of the period the initials J.G. 
are in several cases employed to designate the author of 
other works. We think we have sufficiently complete notes 
on the subject to justify us in communicating our materials, 
and thereby giving encouragement to further research. 

The following two treatises are found in the British Mu- 
seum : 

(i) M. Some laîd open in his coulers : wherein the indifferent reader may 
easily see, how wretchedly and loosely he hath handled the cause 
against M. Penry. Done by an Oxford man to his friend in Cam- 
bridge. The letters J. G. are found at the end of the little work, the 
date and place of printing of which are uncertain, although London 
1588 is conjectured. I have no data as to the contents. 

(2) A Refutation of the Apology for Actors (by Thomas Heywood), divided 
into three briefe treatises. Wherein is confuted all the chiefe 
groundes — alleaged in defence of Playes : and withall in each treatise 
is deciphered Actors. I. Heathenish and diabolicall institution. 
2. Their ancient and modern indignitie. 3. The wonderfull abuse of 
their impious qualitie. ByJ. G. London. 161 5. 4to. 

Quite in accordance with what we might expect from the 
author of the Alcilia, would be a poem the title of which 
we borrow from Hazlitt's Handbook : 

G. (J.) An Apologie for Women-kinde. At London. 
Printed by Ed. Alde for William Ferbrand. 1605, 4*0. It 
would be interesting to compare this poem with Alcilia, but 
I have had no opportunity of doing so. 

The following notice might lead to a full name, if not to 
an individual otherwise known. My attention has been 
called to it by Furnivall : 

Afirican and Mensola. — A Famous tragîcall discourse of two lovers, AJJriean 
and Mensola, their lives, infortunaie loves, and lamentable deaths, toge- 
tker with the of-spring of the Florentines, A History no lesse pleasant 
thenfull ofrecreation anddelighU Newly translaied out of Tuscan into 
French by Anthony Guerin, domino Creste, And out of French into 
English by Jo. Gouborne. At London Printed by Ja. R. for William 
Blackman, dwelling neere the great North doore of Paules. 1597. 
4to, 44 leaves. 

According to Collier, from whose Bibliographical and 
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Criticai Account, etc, I. 13, we derive this title, this is a 
prose românce, written in an affected style, and the languid 
story devoid of interest. A young shepherd named Affrican 
falls in Iove with a nymph of Diana whorn he long in vain 
pursues, but at length, in female attire, deflowers Iter> and 
finally kills himself Of Mensola is born Pruneo, who is 
represented as the original, or "ofspring" of the Florentines. 
The description of the halfwilling and half -unwilling' râpe 
upon the heroine is sufficiently prurient, and must have con- 
stituted the chief attraction of the performance. Of Jo. 
Goubourne we have no otlter trace, and at the close is printed 
" Thus endeth Maister John Bocace to his Flossolan : Data 
fata secutus" It is dedicated by L G. i( to the vertuous gen- 
tleman Maister Frances Versaline" : then comes an address 
" To the Reader health," and a page headed " The author disi- 
reth thefavour of his Mistris" " A Table of Con ten ts" gives 
t/ie titles of the 18 tedious chapters of which the românce con- 
sists. The wkole merits notice only on account of its extreme 
rarity. 

Although Collier's description of this tale excites no very 
favorable opinion of the work or its author, and although 
we have not perused the former, we might (as a mere guess) 
assume the identity of this John Goubourne with the I. G. 
of our Alcilia, if indeed there were any authority for these 
initials. As however there is no proving this supposition, 
the whole theory falls to pieces like a house of cards. 

With more certainty we may advance remarks on the 
education and attainments of our author. With regard to 
these the first fact which strikes us, is the marginal quota- 
tions, no fewer than five of which are Italian : 

Ne amor ne signoria vuole compagnia. 

Sonn. L. p. 27. 
Chl non si fida, non viene ingannato. 

Sonii. 1. (Second Series) p. 49. 
Chi non fa, non falia, chi falia l'amendn 

(must be s'amenda). 

Sonn. 2, XIII. p. 57. 
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Chi va e ritorna, fa buon viaggio. 

Sonn. 2. XV. p. 54. 
Quanto piace all mondo, e breve sogno. 

Sonn. 2. XXXVIIII. p. 62. 

This Italian learning is perfectly in keeping with the cul- 
ture of the time, as it appears în the sonnets of the Elizabe- 
than period. 

Were we to form an idea of its author from the ' Alcilia ' 
(necessarily comprising an appreciation of the production 
itself) we should arrive at the following conclusions. 

Our poet is evidently a highly educated, in some degree 
a learned man. Proofs of this are, first the Latin verses 
prefixed to his ' sonnets/ on the whole correct and pleasing, 
although we cannot pass over the blunder (1. 7) comiter for 
c5miter. 

The Latin quotations in the margin likewise attest the 
classical education of our poet. The only classic author 
indeed quoted by name is Marţial (Sonn. LIX. p. 30), but 
there are likewise well-known quotations from Virgil (Sonn. 
I. p. 11), Ovid (Sonn. 2. XXX. p. 21), and other anonymous 
poets (Sonn. 2. XXXVI. p. 23, and 2. LX. p. 31). Common 
Latin adages likewise occur, e.gr. ' meritum petere grave ' 
(Sonn. XXX. p. 21) ; 'nemini datur amare simul et sapere* 
(p. 8) ; ' alteri inserviens me ipsum conficio ' (Sonn. LX. 
p. 31), no doubt derived rather from anthologies or gnomo- 
logies of the time than from his own reading. The latter 
may be safely asserted of the saying of Diogenes the Cynic, 
'amor est otiosorum negotium* quoted in the margin of 
Sonn. XXXVI. (p. 23), which is to be referred to a Greek 
source, with which our author can scarcely have been ac- 
quainted: Diogenes Laertius VI, 2, 51 (Tauchn. voi. I. 
p. 271), rov ipara aaypKiav (ecvai eXeyev 6 Aurjkvr)*;). 

In support, however, of our assumption that the author 
of the ' Alcilia ' was not actually a man of learning, but one 
who, after receiving a university education, entered on prac- 
ticai life, and had an aversion to all ostentation of learning, 
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we must refer to the comparatively sparing use he makes 
of the classical Mythology. This is the more striking, if we 
consider that in the style of the period mythological allu- 
sions were most favourite ornaments, and often carried to 
an excess. As far as I can see, the only instances of the 
kind in the ' Alcilia ' are the three Graces (Sonn. XIV, p. 
15), Phoebus (Sonn. XVI. p. 16), Jupiter and Ganymede 
(Sonn. XVI. p. 16), and Icarus (p. 38, L 13). 

On the whole, artlessness and simplicity may be specified 
as the principal merits of the ' Alcilia/ The style is through- 
out clear and perspicuous, so that this circumstance alone 
must have ensured a certain popularity at the period of its 
appearance. The list of editions given above confirms this 
assumption. The poet cannot, however, have had much 
command of language, as we shall presently show. This is, 
however, only apparent on a nearer examination of his 
rhymes and other poetical expedients. The first (and with 
the public at large decisive) impression, remains that of 
pleasing simplicity and perspicuity. Sometimes however 
he descends to vulgarisms, as in the popular expression t at 
six and seven" Sonn. 2, XVIII, p. 55, used in what appears 
to us an incongruous manner. [I intercalate that 4 six and 
seven ' was no vulgarism at the period, and that words and 
phrases o£the educated in one age become deteriorated and 
vulgarized in another.] 

The metre of the sonnets is indescribably simple. In- 
deed, if we compare it with the severe structure of the 
Italian sonnet, or even with the less rigorous, at times care- 
less usage of the Elizabethan poets, we shall see that the 
author of the ' Alcilia ' has taken it very easy. No one but 
himself and a few complacent friends would apply the proud 
appellation of 'sonnets' to these six-lined stanzas. The 
negligent idiom of the period may, however, serve as an 
excuse, and we forbear further censure. 

The rhythm is often stiff, and, compared with the im- 
proved usage of later poets, faulty. As an instance we 
may quote the line (Sonn. XIII. p. 15) : 
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Her body fs straight slender ând upright, 

which would be universally censured at present,, and woulcţ 
have been shunned even in the seventeenth century by 
more careful poets. Our author's contemporaries probably 
overlooked its faultîness. 

The rhymes are wearisomely monotonous, and in this re- 
spect our author's poetical culture appears very defective. 
He uses the same rhymes again and again. I have nearly 
exhausted my patience in counting these repetitions, but 
some of them may here be mentioned. Of course the word 
Iove must repeatedly occur in amatory poetry. We find 
consequently/m/* rhyming (incorrectly though usual) with 
Iove at least six times ; Iove with prove three times ; proved 
with loved twice ; loved with proved three times ; proved 
with beloved once.* Again we have move rhyming with 
Iove and vice versâ, and moved with loved. Again dar t with 
heart twice, and smart with heart four times. I find, more- 
over, again rhyming with pain four times, and vice versâ 
once ; likewise gain-pain once. Other easy rhymes of fre- 
quent occurrence are feature and creature ; cure and endure ; 
heart and part (frequent) ; vain and pain ; grief and relief \ 
fire and deşire ; regard and reward (at least three times) ; 
past and last; liateful and ungrateful (twice). Other in- 
stances of careless rhymes are greater and detter (p. 8, ÎL 17- 
18) ; have and crave (p. 16, xvii, 11. 5-6, and p. 39, 11. 21-22); 
so likewise crave it and have it (p. 40, 11. 7-8), and crave and 
'have (p. 57, xxv, 11. 2 and 4). Furthermore found and 
wound (' vulnus ') (p. 18, xxi, 11. 5-6) ; good and blood (p. 48, 
11. 8-9) ; bloom and come (p. 58, xxviii, 11. 2 and 4) ; miscarrie 
and wary (p. 45, 11. 3-4) ; past and waste (p. 57, xxiii, 11. 1 
and 3); desert and part (p. 44, ÎL i7-i8).f Instances like 

* I note that it is self-evident that the vowel o had then the same sound in 
1 Iove * as in ' moue ' and ' proue.' Cf. his ' dove will prove ' in Merry Wives 
of Windsor (act i, se. 3). So too the ' a ' in • have ' had doubtless the same 
sound (A. S. hseban) and also so with * ou ' and other of Dr. Wagner's finical 
mis-rhymes. — G. 

f As noted, ' desert ' is changed to ' desart ' by the Corrector. Cf. pro- 
nunciation of Derby, Berkshire, &c. — G. D 
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cruelties and etes (pp. 33-4, last line and 1. 1), are admissible, 
and the pronunciation of the time may warrant such rhymes 
as unstable and tniserable (p. 35, 11. 7-8) ; hate and intemperate 
(p. 39, 11. 10-11). But the above show the scantiness and 
defectiveness of our author's poetical resources. [Not at all.] 

Notwithstanding the general fluency of the language, we 
meet with some archaisms not even to be found in Shake- 
speare's vocabulary. These, however, all occur in Spenser, 
and as the metre of the 'Alcilia' coincides with that of 
Spenser's Astrophel, the last-named poet may be assumed 
as our poet's model. Our author seems likewise to be fami- 
liar with Chaucer, and appeals to "our ancienl poet?* eulo- 
gised by Spenser as ' the well of English undefiled! 

We now subjoin an alphabetical list of the principal 
archaisms of the ' Alcilia/ 

Brond '= braitd % se. *my burning brond' in Love's Last 
Wil and Testament (p. 47. 1. 3). This form, though not 
confirmed by rhyme, must be retained on the authority of 
Spenser. 

Carke in the alliterative expression care and carke (p, 46, 
1. 4). Spenser (F. Q., I. 144) has careful carke, 

Contrary and contrdry are both employed by the author 
of the ' Alcilia/ and although the former is in aceordance 
with the usages of society, the latter is still heard in the lan- 
guage of the people. Both forms occur in Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

E/tsoons, an obsolete word=forthwith. Frequent in 
Spenser, though in Shakespeare it only oceurs once, viz., in 
Pericles, and here it is doubtful whether it is not adopted 
from the original source. The adjective e/t= ready, oceurs 
in Much Ado about Nothing, A. IV. se. 2. 

Gr ce = fr. gri (en bon gri\ en mal gr S) Am. Prcel. (p. 7, 
1. 5.) It oceurs in Spenser. 

Intent ' = intention (Sonn. XV. p. 16). Similarly we find 

* I have not, I am sorry to say, been able to discover the expression • uncouih 
unkist y in Chaucer. [See our Introduction. — G.] 
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repent=. repentance (p. 38, 1. 3 from bottom), and resist = 
resistance (p. 10, 1. 6). Shortened substantive forms of this 
kind are not unfrequent, especially in older poets, and occur 
in poets of our own time who imitate older expressions. 

Maker in the sense of poet, irhvtYrf^ (Sonn. LX. p. 31), 
may be assumed as a well-known word, but does not occur 
in this sense in Shakespeare. [Neither is it used in ' Alcilia' 
in its sense of irduŢTrji;, but in its ordinary meaning.] 

' Pincons ofdespair* (p. 32) is probably merely a misprint. 
Cf. my remark on the passage. [In his notes Dr. Wagner 
further annotates, " We must certainly read pinions. I am 
totally unacquainted with pincons? 'Pinions* yields no 
possible sense here. ' Pincons ' is clearly French, and it is 
used for ' pincers.' Cotgrave gives pinchon (he has no pin- 
con) as a variant of piochon, a little pick-axe. Modern Fr. 
gives pinţon, a mark. Howell uses pinson. See also Hal- 
liwell, s.v., for its use in 1608.] 

Regiment =government occurs in Shakespeare. V. my 
remarks on Marlowe's Edward II. (pp. 12, 75.) 

Retchless = reckless (p. 9, 1. 7, and Sonn. 2, XXVII. p. 58, 

I. 3), likewise occurs in Spenser. 

Shent (Sonn. VI. p, 13), is found in Shakespeare. 

Sterue =die (Sonn. XXX. p. 21), frequent in Chaucer 
and Spenser ; is not found in Shakespeare. 

Ventre, arising from a careless pronunciation of venture 
[=venter.] Our poet makes ventring rhyme with entring 
(Sonn. XLVIII, p. 27). So Spenser (F. Q. IV. 7, 31), 
ventred and entred. [Cf. entred Fr. enter.] 

Wist. The expression 'had I wist' is twice employed 
by our poet (Sonn. LXIII. p. 32, and at the end of p. 44), 
both times to express repentance arising from dearbought 
experience. Cf. Dyce's remark on Marlowe's Edward II. 

II, 5, 90 (p. 61 of my edition), together with an instance 
from the older play of King John, from which Shakespeare 
took his etc. (Old Plays p. 268). ' Mylord, I took a care of 
' had 1 wist! [See also our Notes and Illustrations, s.v.] 
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One more particular remains to be noticed, which for the 
readers of the Shakespeare Annual may be the most im- 
portant of all. A reprint of a very rare collection of poetry 
from Shakespeare's time scarcely requires an apology in 
any case. We are all aware that for a right understanding 
and thorough appreciation of Shakespeare, it is necessary 
to study him in connection with the authors of his own time. 
And such a collection as the ' Alcilia ' possesses a particular 
interest as exhibiting the amateur poet of the days of Eliza- 
beth. As we have noticed above, the author displays a 
certain familiarity with the requisite accomplishments of 
his day. He writes neat Latin verses ; understands Italian ; 
is acquainted with the classics, and composes English ama- 
tory sonnets like a miniature Spenser. He is likewise a 
frequenter of the playhouse, and has passages of Shake- 
speare ready at command. 

The older version of Romeo and Juliet had appeared on 
the stage long before 1595, probably as early as 1592 or 
1 593. Nor is it to be wondered at that our poet, whose 
Alcilia indeed in true English style [nonsense Dr. Wagner !] 
has ever an eye to the main chance, and when her lover de- 
lays his declarat ion, takes the fîrst who presents himself, 
should allude to that Song of Love-songs. From Sonn. 2. 
XL. (p. 62) we see that he languished for two years. Nor 
is there any reason for doubting his assertion that the ' son- 
nets* were composed 'at divers times andupon divers occa- 
sions' (p. 11). He may therefore have written his second 
sonnet after a representation of Romeo and Juliet. In this 
(second) sonnet we find the expression each sigh a wind. 
In Shakespeare indeed the circumstances are quite differ- 
ent, yet we are forcibly reminded of the following passage 
(Romeo and Juliet A. III. se. 5). 

In one little body 
Thou counterftUsi a bark, a sea, a wind : 
For stilî thy eyes t which I may caii the sea, 
Do ebb andflow with tears ; the bark thy body is 
Sailing in this saltflood\ the winds^ thy sighs etc % 
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Cf. the words of Romeo, II. 2, 80. 

By Iove, whofirst did prompt me to inquire, 

He lent me counsel and I lent Mm eyes, 

I am no pilot ; yet wert thou as far 

As tkat vast shore wasttd with thefartliest sea, 

1 would adventurefor such merchandise. 

The same simile of sighs and winds occurs in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona> A. II. se. 3, where Launce says, ( If 
the wind were down, I could drive the boat with my sig-hs.' 

With the idea employed by the author of the ' Alcilia ' in 
several other passages, we may likewise compare Spenser*s 
Amoretti Sonn. LXIII. 

After long storms and tempests andassay % 

Which hardly I endured heretofore, 

In dread ofdeath and dangerous dismay, 

With which my silly bark was tossedsore ; 

Ido at length descry the happy shore, 

In which I hope ere long for to arrive ; 

Fair soil it seemsfromfar andfraught with store 

Ofall that dear and dainty is olive. 

Most happy he, that can at last achieve 

Thejoyous safety of so sweet a rest : 

Whose least delight sufficeth to deprwe 

Remembrance ofallpains which him opprest. 

The following expression likewise reminds us of Romeo 
and Juliet. In this latter (A. II. se. 2) we find the words 

O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 

Our poet (Sonn. 2, XIX. p. 55) has 'the imonstant moon! 
[but 'inconstant* was a commonplace of epithet, while 
there is no ' swearing ' by the moon in ' Alcilia.'] 

Interesting likewise in this respect is the 56th Sonnet of 
the first series, which begins 

The fire of Iove is first bred in the eye— 

which cannot fail to remind us of the delightful little song 
in the Mercliant of Venice (A. III. se. 2). 

Tell me, where isfancy bred 
Or in the heart or in the headt 
How begot, how nourishedf 

Reply, reply, 
It is engender'd in the eyes, de. 
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Wemay compare Sir Walter Raleigh's verses, 

Conceit, begotten by the eyes, 
Is quickly âom, and quickly dies ; 
For while it seeks our hearts to have, 
MeanwhUe tkeir reason makes his grave, 

(Trench, A Household Book of English Poetry, p. 3.) 

Bassanio's speech, forming a sequel to the song just 
quoted from the Merchant of Venice, finds an echo and 
expression in the lines marked by inverted commas in the 
S8th Sonnet of the 'Alcilia/ 

In meanest show the most affection dwells 
And richest pearls arefound in simplest shells, 

Such similarities are not to be lightly passed over, and, 
as we cannot for a moment assume that Shakespeare bor- 
rowed his ideas from the ' Alcilia/ we must, as in the case 
of the allusions to Romeo and Juliet, conclude that the 
author of the ' Alcilia ' had seen the Merchant of Venice on 
the stage before 1595, and borrowed his expressions from 
it. 

It is well-known that the date of the composition of the 
Merchant of Venice is, like much in the Chronology of 
Shakespeare's play, an undecided question. It is not our 
intention here to enter on this question, respecting which 
we merely refer our readers to the article by Elze in the 
sixth volume of the Shakespeare Annual. We may how- 
ever, venture to hint at our opinion on the matter. We 
assume, as in the case of Romeo and Juliet, that the Mer- 
chant of Venice in its original form belongs to an earlier 
period of Shakespeare's literary productivity, and refer to 
this original piece, more especially the scene of the caskets, 
to which it appears there is an allusion in the ' Alcilia/ The 
fifth act of the Merchant of Venice must likewise in its main 
features have formed part of the original play, which would 
furnish us with a clue to the evident imitation in Wily 
Beguiled, as may be easily seen in Delius* note. As the 
play now stands, it was first composed in 1596 or 1597, of 
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which we have not the slightest doubt, following in this 
respect the opinion of the justly esteemed critic A. Schmidt 
in his introduction to the German Shakespeare Society's 
translation. The difference here assumed in the compo- 
sition of the Mercltant of Venice might be circumstantially 
indicated, but this forms no part of our present task. 

And now, 7nissis ambagibus, we may be permitted to in- 
troduce the ' Alcilia ' itself to the notice and appreciation of 
the readers of our Annual, not doubting that other parallels, 
which n have escaped our notice, may be discovered in the 
poem. 

We may here introduce some remarks on the printed 
text. The last line but one in Sonnet XL. (p. 24) must be 

Continuul ease is pain, change's sometimes rneeter, 

the 9 s for is having dropped out before the iniţial s of some- 
times. [Needless — the second ' is ' understood (ellipsis).] 

p. 26. XLV, 2, We should no doubt substitute hast for 
Jtad. 

p. 50, III. 1. 2. We must not read Repentance's ske/f, 
which would be a solecism. 

p. 52. X. 1. 6. But îiope's a shadow would be preferable. 
[Certainly not] 

We may here expressly remark that we have made no 
alteration even in the frequently faulty punctuation of the 
original. 




ALCILIA 
Philoparthens Louing 



Follie, 

Noti Dens (vt perhibent) amor ejî, fed 
amaror, ei error. 
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A Letter written by a Gentleman to the 
Author his friende. 

'] Riend PHloparihen, in perofing your 
louing folly, and your declining from 
it, I doe behold reafon conquering 
paffion. The infirmitie of Louing 
argueth you are a man, the firmeneffe 
thereof difcouereth a good witte, and 
the beft nature, and the falling from 
it, true vertue. Beawtie was alwaies 
of force to miflead the wifeft, & men 
of greateft perfedtion haue had no power to refift loue. The 
beft are accompanied with vîces to exercife their virtues, whofe 
glorie fhineth brighteft in refifting motiues of pleafure, & în fub- 
duing affeftions. And though I cannot altogether excufe your 
Louing Folly: yet I dothe Ieffe blame you, in that you loued fuch 
a one, as was more to bee commended for hir virtue, then beawty, 
albeit euen for that too ftie was fo well accomplîlhed with the 
giftes of nature, as in mine owne conceît (whîch for good caufe 
I muft fubmit as inferior to yours) there was nothing wanting 
eîther in the one or the other, that mîght adde more to hir worth, 
except it were a more due, and better regard of your loue, which 
fhe requited not according to your defertes, nor anfwearable to 
hir felfe in hir other partes of perfection. Yet heerin it appea- 
reth you haue made good vfe of reafon, that being heeretofore 
loft in youthfull vanîtie, haue now by fimely difcretion founde 
your felfe. Let me entreate you to fufter thefe your Paffionate 
Sonnets to be publifhed, which may peraduenture make others 
poffeffed with the lîke humor of Louing, to follow your exam- 
ple in leauing, and mooue other Alciliaes (îf there bee anie) 
to embrace deferuing loue, while they may. Heereby alfo fhe 
fhall know (and it may be) inwardly repent the loffe of your loue, 
and fee how much her perfeclîons are blemifhed by ingratitude 
A 2 which 



which will make your happineffe greater by adding to your re- 
putation, then your contentment could haue beene in enioying 
her loue. At the leaftwife the wifer fort, howfoeuer in cenfuring 
them they may diflike of your errors : yet they cannot but com- 
mend and allow of your reformation, and all others, that fhall 
with indifferency read them, may reape thereby fome benefit, or 
contentment. Thus much I haue written as a teftimonie of the 
good wil I beare you, with whome I doe fuffer or reioice accor- 
ding to the qualitie of your good happe, or misfortune, and fo 
I take my leaue, refting, as alwaies. 

Yours moft assured, 
Philaretes. 



Autlior ipfe <f>i\oTrdp0€vo? ad libcl- 
lum fuum. 

PArue liber Domini vanos diâlure labores, 
Infomnes noâles, follicitofque dies, 
Errores varios, languentis tcedia vita, 

Mcerores cerios, gaudia certa minus, 
Peruigiles curas, fufpiria, vota, querelas, 

Et qucecunque pati dura coegit amor. 
I precor inirepidus, duram comiterque falutans 

Hoec me eius caufa fujlinuiffe refer. 
Te grato excipiet vultu rubicundula, nomen 

Cum titulo infcriptum viderit effefuum. 
Forfitan & nojlri miferebitur illa doloris, 

Dicet &, ah quantum deferuijfe dolet : 
Seque nimis fceuam, crudelemque ipfa vocabit, 

Cui non ejlfidei debita cura mece ; 
Quodfiquidem eueniet, Domino folaminis illud, 

Et tibifupremi muneris injiar erit. 
Si quis (vt ejl cequum) fatuos damnauerit ignes, 

Pigritie fruElus ingenijque leuis : 
Tu Dominum cecis tenebris errajfe, fed ipfum 

Erroris tandem pcenituiffe fui, 
Me quoque re vera nec tot, nec tanta tuliffe, 

Sedfiâla adplacitum multa fuifse refer. 
Ab quantofatuis (ni/i mens mihi vana) fuiffet 

A 3 IJla 



IJla meo penitiis delituiffe finu : 
Quatn letiia in lucem prodire, aut luce carentis 

Infanam Domini prodere fiultitiam. 
Nil amor eft aliud, quăm mentis morbus & error. 

Nilfapienter agit, nil bene, quifquis amat. 
Sed non cuique datur /apere, aut melioribus vti, 

Forte erit alterius, qui meus error erat. 
Cautior incedit, qui nunquam labitur, atqui 

Iam proprio euadam cautior ipfe malo. 
Si cui deliâlo grauior meapcetia videtur, 

Illius in laudes officiofus eris. 
Te fi quisfimili qui carpitur igne videbit t 

Iile fuam for tem flebit, & iile meam. 
Alciliae obsequium fupplex prcejlare memento, 

Non minima officij pars erit illa tui. 
Te fortajfe fua fecura recondet i?i arca, 

Et Solis pojlhcec luminiş or bus eris. 
Nil referet, fateor me non prudenter amajfe ; 

Ultima deceptcefors erit illa spei. 
Bis proprio Phcebus cur/u luftrauerat orbem, 

Confcius erroris, Jhtltiticeque mece, 
Aquce primus amor coepit penetrare medullas, 

Etfalfa accenfos nutrijt arte focos. 
Defino iam nugas ampleăi, feria poflhcec 

(Ut Ratio monet) ac vtiliora fequar. 

To 



Antoris Proeludium. 
[Vel, Epistola ad Amicam.] 

TO thee Alcilia, folace of my youth, 
These rude and fcatred rimes I haue addrefled 
The certaine witnefle of my loue, and trueth, 
That truely cannot be in wordes exprefled ; 
Which, if I (hali perceiue thou tak'ft in gree, 
I will from henceforth write of none but thee. 

Here may you find the wounds your felfe haue made, 
The many forrowes I haue long fuftained, 
Heere may you fee, that Loue muft be obaide, 
How much I hop'd, how little I haue gained : 
That as for you the paines haue bin endured, 
Euen fo by you they may at length be cured. 

I will not caii for aide to any mufe, 

It is for learned Poets fo to doo. 

Affeftîon must my want of art excuse. 

My works must haue their patronage from you ; 

Whose fweete afliftance if obtaine I might, 

I fhould be able both to speake, and wright. 

A 4 Meane 



Nemini da- 



pere. 



Amoris Prceludium. 

Meane while vouchfafe to reade this, as aflignd 
To no mans cenfure, but to yours alone ; 
Pardon the faults, that you therein fhal finde, 
And thinke the writers heart was not his owne ; 
Experience of examples daily prooue, 
tur amare That no man can be well aduifd, and loue. 

(imul & fa- 

And though the worke it felfe deserue it not, 
Such is your worth with my great wantes compared : 
Yet may my loue vnfained, without fpot 
Challenge fo much (if more cannot be fpared). 
Then louely virgin take this in good part. 
The refl: vnseene is feald vp in the heart. 

Iudge not by this the depth of my affe&ion, 
Which farre exceeds the meafure of my fkill, 
But rather note heerein your owne perfeftion, 
So (hali appeare my want of art, not will, 
Whereof, this now as part, in lieu of greater 
I offer as an infufficient detter. 



It 



Sic incipit Jlultorum Tragicomedia. 

IT was my chaunce (vnhappîe chaunce to me) 
As all alone I wandred on my waie, 
Void of diftruft, from doubt of dangers free, 
To pafTe a groue, where Loue in ambufh lay, 
Who ayming at me with his fethered dart, 
Conuey'd it by mine eie vnto my hart 

Where retchlefTe boy he let the arrow fticke, 
When I as one amafed fenceleffe ftoode. 
The hurt was great, yet feemed but a pricke, 
The wound was deepe, & yet apperd no blood, 
But inwardly it bleeds. Proofe teacheth this 
When wounds do fo, the daunger greater is. 
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Paufing a while, and grieued with my wound, 
I look'd about expefling fome releefe ; 
Small hope of helpe, no eafe of pâine I found, 
Like, all at once, to perifh in my greefe, 
When hastilie I plucked forth the dart, 
But left the head faft fixed in my heart. 

B Faft 



Amoris Proeludium. 

Faft fixed in my hart I left the head 

From whence I doubt it will not be remoued. 

Ah what vnluckie chaunce that way me led, 

Loue, thy force thou mîghft elfewhere haue proued, 
And (hewed thy power, where thou art not obaid. 
"The conqueft fmall, where no refift is made. 

But nought (alas) auailes it to complaine. 

1 refl: refolu'd with patience to endure, 

The fier being once difperft through euerie vaine 
It is too late to hope for prefent cure. 
Now Philoparthen muft new follies proue, 
And learne a little, what it is to loue. 

Thefe 



ia 



Thefe Sonnets following^ were written by the Au- 
thor, (who giueth himfelfe this fained name of Philo~ 
parthen as his accidental attribute) at diuerfe times, 
and vpon diuers occafions, and therefore in the forme, 
and matter they differ, and fometimes are quite con- 
trarie one to another, which ought not to be 
mifliked confidering the vene nature, 

and qualitie of Loue, which is 

a paflîon full of varietie, and 

contrarîetie in it felfe. 



VNhappie eies that firft my hart betraid, 
Had you not feene, my griefe had not bin such : 
And yet how may I iuftlie you vpbraid, 

Since what I faw delighted me fo much ; vt ^*» ** 

But hence alas proceedeth all my fmart ^^ a ^ 

Vnhappie eies that firft betraid my hart. ftuiiterror. 



II 
To feeke aduentures, as fate hath affind ; 
My flender barke now flotes vpon the mâine : 
Each troubled thought an Oare, each figh a wind, 
Whofe often puffes haue rent my failes in twaine. 
Loue fteeres the boate, which, for that fight he lacks 
Is ftill in daunger of tenne thoufand wracks. 

B2 What 
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ALCILIA. 

III 

What fodain chance hath chang'd my wonted cheer 
Which makes me other then I feeme to be ? 
My daies of ioy, that once were bright, and cleere 
Are turnd to nights, my mirth to mifery. 
Ah well I weene that fomewhat is amiffe, 
but footh to fay, I know not, what it is. 

IUI 

What am I dead ? then could I feele no fmart 
But ftill in me the fenfe of griefe reuiueth. 
Am I aliue ? ah no, I haue no heart, 
For fhe that hath it, me of life depriueth. 
Oh that fhe would reftore my heart againe, 
Or giue me hirs, to counteruaile my pâine. 

V 

If it be Loue, to waft long howers in greefe, 

If it be Loue, to wifh, and not obtaine, 

If it be Loue, to pine without releefe, 

If it be Loue, to hope, and neuer gaine : 

Then may you thinke, that he hath trulie loued 

Who for your fake al this, and more hath proued. 

If 
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ALCILIA. 

VI 

If that in ought mine eies haue done amifle, 

Let them receiue deferued punifhment, 

For fo the perfe£t rule of Iuftice is, 

Each for his owne deeds fhould be praifd or fhent. 

Then doubtleffe is it both gainft law, & fenfe 

My heart fhould fufFer for mine eies offence. 

VII 

I am not fick, and yet I am not found ; 

I eat, and fleepe, and yet me thinks I thriue not ; 

I fport, and laugh, and yet my greefs abound : 

I am not dead, and yet methinks I liue not. 

What vncouth caufe hath thefe ftrange paffios bred" 

To make at once fick, found, aliue, and dead ? 

VIII 
Some thing I want, but what I cannot fay, 
O now I know, it is my felfe I want 
My loue with hir hath tane my hart away 
Yea hart, and all ; and left me very fcant 
Such power hath Loue, & nought but Loue alone, 
To make diuided creatures liue in one. 

B 3 Come 
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ALCILIA. 

IX 

PhUoparth, Come gentle Death, and ftrike me with thy dart 

Life is but lothfome to a man oppreft. 
Death. How can I kill thee when thou haft no hart. 

That which thou hadft, is in anothers breaft. 
Philoparth. Then muft I liue, and languifh ftill in pâine ? 
Deatk. Yea, till thy Loue reftore thy hart againe. 

X 

Were Loue a fier, my teares might quench it lightlie. 
Or were it water, my hot hart might drie it. 
If ayre, then might it paffe awaie more flightlie, 
Or were it Earth, the world myght foone difcrie it, 
If fier, nor water, aire, nor earth it be, 
What then is it, that thus tormenteth me ? 

XI 
To paint hir outward fhape, and giftes of mind, 
It doth exceed my witte, and cunning farre. 
She hath no fault, but that fhe is vnkind 
AU other partes in hir fo complet are, 
That who to view them throughly would deuife, 
Muft haue his bodie nothing elfe but eies. 

Faire 
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ALCILIA. 

XII 

Faire is my Loue, whofe partes are fo well framed 
By Natures fpeciall order, and direftion, 
That fhe hir felfe is more then halfe afhamed, 
In hauing made a worke of fuch perfeftion. 
And well may Nature blufh at fuch a feature, 
Seeing hir felfe excelled in hir creature. 

XIII 

Hir bodie is ftreight, flender, and vpright, 
Hir vifage comely, and hir lookes demure, 
Mixt with a cheerefull grace, that yeelds delight, 
Hir eies like ftarres bright-fhining, cleere, and pure, 
VVhich I defcribing, Loue bids ftaie my pen, 
And faies its not a worke for mortali men. 

XIIII 
The auncient Poets write of Graces three, 
Which meeting all together in one creature, 
In all pointes perfeft make the fame to be, 
For inward vertues, and for outward feature. 
But fmile Alcilia, and the world fhal fee, 
That in thine eies a hundred Graces bee. 

B4 As 
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ALCILIA. 

XV 
As Loue had drawne his bow, readie to (hoot, 
Ayming at me wîth refolute intent, 
Straight, bow & fhaft he cafl downe at his foot, 
And faid, why needlefle (hould one Ihaft be fpent ? 
Ile fpare it then, and now it fhall fuffife 
Infteed of (hafts to vfe Alcilias eies.* 

XVI 

Blufh not my Loue for feare leaft Phcebus fpy, 
Which if he do, then doubtleffe he will fay, 
Thou feek'ft to dim his cleernes with thine eie, 
That cleerneffe, which from Eaft brings gladfom day, 
But moft of all, leaft loue fhould fee, I dreed, 
And take thee vp to heauen like Ganymede. 

XVII 

Philoparthe. What is the caufe Alcilia is difpleafed ? 

Loue, Bicaufe fhe wants that which (hould moft content hir. 
PhUoparth. O did I know it, foone (hould (he be eafed. 

Loue, Perhaps thou doft, & that doth moft torment hir, 
PhUoparth. Yet let hir aske what (he defirs to haue : 

Lout. Geffe by thy felfe : for maidens muft not craue. 

My 
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ALCILIA. 

XVIII 
My Loue by chaunce hir tender finger pricked, 
As in the darke I ftriued for a kiffe, 
Whofe bloud I feeing, offred to haue licked, 
But halfe in anger fhe refufed this. 
O that fhe knew the difference of the fmart, 
Twixt hir prickd finger and my pierced hart 



XIX 

I praie thee tel, what makes my hart to tremble, 
When on a fodaine'I Alcilia fpie ? 
Bicause thy hart cannot thy ioie diffemble. 
Thy life, and death are both lodg'd in hir eie. 
Doeft thou not hir with felf fame paffio ftrike ? 
O no, hir hart, and thine are not alike. 



Philoparih 
Loue 

PhUoparth 
Loue 



XX. 
Such are thy partes of bodie, and of mind, 
That if I fhould not loue thee, as I doo, 
I fhould too much degenerate from kind, 
And thinke the world would blame my weakenes too. 
For hee, whom fuch perfe&ions cannot moue, 
îs either fenceleffe, or not borne to loue. 

C Alciliaes 
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ALCILIA. 

XXI 

Alciliaes eies haue fet my hart on fire, 

The pleafing obiect, that my pâine doth feed : 

Yet ftill to fee thofe eies I doe defire, 

As if my helpe fhould from my hart proceed. 

Happie were I, might there in hir be found, 

A will to heale, as there was power to wound, 

XXII 

Vnwife was he, that painted Loue a boy, 

Who for his ftrength a Giant fhould haue beene, 

It's ftraunge a child fhould worke'fo great annoy, 

Yet howfoeuer ftraunge too truely feene. 

" But what is he that dares at Loue repine, 

" Whose workes are wonders, and himfelfe deuine ? 

XXIII 
My faire Alcilia gladly would I know it, 
If euer louing paffion peirc'd thy hart 
Oh no. For then thy kindnes foone would fhow it, 
And of my paines thy felfe would'ft beare fome part, 
Full little knoweth hee, that hath not proued, 
VVhat hell it is to loue, and not be loued. 

Loue 
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XXIIII 
Loue art thou blind ? nay thou canft fee too well, 
And they are blind, that fo report of thee : 
That thou doeft fee, my felfe by proofe can teii, 
A hapleffe proofe thereof is made by me, 
For fure I am, had'ft thou not had thy fight, 
Thou neuer could'ft haue hit my hart fo right 

XXV 

Long haue I languifh'd, and endur'd much fmart, 
Since hapleffe I the cruel faire did loue, 
And lodg , d hir in the center of my hart, 
Who there abiding, reafon fhould hir moue, 
Though of my paines fhe no compafîion take, 
Yet to refpeft me for hir owne fweet fake. 

XXVI 
In midfl of winter feafon, as the fnow, 
Whofe milke-white mantell ouerfpreeds the ground : 
In part the colour of my loue is fo, 
Yet their effefts I haue contrarie found. 
For when the Sun appeares, fnow melts anone, 
But I melt alwaies, when my fun is gone. 

C 2 The 
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XXVII 
The fweet content at firft I feem'd to proue, 
While yet Defire vnfledg'd could fcarfely flie, 
Did make me thinke, there was no life to Loue t 
Till all too late Time taught the contrarie ; 
For like a flie I fported with the flame, 
Till like a foole I periflid in the fame. 

XXVIII 

After darke night the cheereful daie appeareth, 
After an ebbe, the riuer flowes againe, 
After a ftorme, the cloudie heauen cleereth, 
All labors haue their end, or eafe of pâine. 
Each creature hath releefe, and refl, faue I, 
Who onely dying liue, and liuing die. 

XXIX 
Sometimes I feeke for companie to fport, 
Whereby I might my penfiue thoughts beguile. 
Sometimes againe I hide me from refort, 
And mufe alone ; but yet alas the while 
In chaunging place, I cannot chaunge my mind, 
For wherefoere I flie, myfelfe I finde. 

Faine 
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XXX 

Faine would I fpeake, but ftrait my hart doth tremble, 

And checks my tong, that (hould my griefes reueale. 

And fo I ftriue my paffions to diffemble, 

Which all the art I haue cannot conceale. 

Thus ftanding mute, my hart with longing fterueth, Merita pete 

It greeues a man to aske, what he deferueth. regraue. 

XXXI 

Since you defire of me the cause to know, 
For which thefe diuerfe paffions I haue proued, 
Looke in your glaffe, which will not faile to (how, 
The fhadowed pourtrai£t of my beft beloued. 
If that fuffice not, looke into my hart, 
Where it's engrauen by a new found art. 

XXXII 
The painefull Ploughman hath his harts delight, 
VVho, though his dailie toile his bodie tireth : 
Yet merrelie comes whiftling home at night, 
And fweetlie takes the eafe his pâine requireth. 
But neither daies nor nightes can yeeld me refl: 
Borne to be wretched, and to liue oppreft. 

C 3 O 
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XXXIII 

O well were it, if Nature would deuife, 
That men with men together might engender, 
As graftes of trees one from another rife. 
Then nought of due to weme fhould we render : 
But vaine conceit, that Nature fhould do this, 
Since well we know, hir felfe a woman is. 

XXXIIII 
Vpon the Altar, where Loues fier burned, 
My fighes and teares for facrifice I offred, 
VVhen Loue in rage from me his countenance turned, 
And did reieft, what I fo humbly proffred. 
If he my hart expeft, alas it's gone 
" How can a man giue that is not his owne ? 

XXXV 

Alcilia faid, fhe did not know my mind, 
Bicause my wordes did not declare my loue ; 
Thus where I merit moft, leaft helpe I find, 
And hir vnkindnes all too late I proue. 
Grant Loue that fhe, of whom thou art negleâed 
May one day loue, and little be refpefted. 

The 
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XXXVI 

The *Cynicke being aflc'd, when he would loue, * * Dbgems. 

Made anfwere, when he nothing had to doo, 

For Loue was floth : but he did neuer proue Amor e/i 

By his experience, what belong'd thertoo. °^p* m 

For had he tafled, but fo much as I, 

He would haue foone reform'd his herefie. 

XXXVII 

iudge me not fweet Loue by outward fhow, 
Though fometimes ftraunge I feem, & to negleft thee ; 
Yet didft thou but my inward paflions know, 

Thou fhould'ft perceiue, how highly I refpeft thee. 
When lookes are fix'd, the hart oftimes doth tremble." 
Little loues he, that cannot much diflemble. 

XXXVIII 
Parting from thee,euen from my felfe I part, 
Thou art the ftarre by which my life is guided, 

1 haue the bodie but thou haft the hart. 
The better part is from it felfe deuided. 
Thus doe I liue, and this do I fuftaine, 

Till gracious Fortune make vs meete againe. 

C 4 Open 
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XXXIX 

Open the fluces of my feeble eies, 
And let my teares haue paflage from their fountaine. 
Fiii all the earth with plaints, the aire with cries, 
Which maie pierce rocks, & reach the highefl mountain 
That fo Loues wrath by thefe extremes appeafed, 
My griefes maie ceafe, and my poor hart be eafed. 

XL 
" After long ficknes health brings more delight, 
" Seas feeme more calme by ftormes once ouerblowne, 
" The daie more cheerful by the paffed night. 
" Each thing is by his contrarie beft knowne. 
" Continuall eafe is pâine. Chaunge fometimes meeter: 
" Difcords in Muficke, make the Muficke fweeter. 

XLI 

Feare to offend, forbids my tongue to fpeake, 
And fignes, and fighes muft teii my inward woe. 
But (ay the while) my hart with greefe doth breake, 
And fhe by fignes my forrowes will not know. 
The ftillefl ftreames wee fee in deepeft foords, 
And Loue is greateft, when it wanteth wordes. 

No 
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XLII 

No pâine fo great, but may be eaf d by art, 
Though much we fuffer, yet defpaîre we fhould not 
In middft of greefes, hope alwaies hath fome part, 
And Time may heale, what Art, and Reafon could not. 
Oh what is then this paffion I endure, 
Which neither Reafon, Art, nor Time can cure ? 



ce 
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XLIII 

Pale Ielousie, feend of eternall night, 
Mifliapen creature, borne before thy time, 
The Impe of horror, foe to fweet delight 
Making each error feeme a haynous crime. 
Ah too great pittie, (were there remedie,) 
That ever Loue fhould keepe thee company. 



CC 
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XLIIII 
The daies are now come to their fhorteft date, 
And muft in time by courfe encreafe againe : 
But onely I continue at one ftate, 
Voide of all hope of helpe, or eafe of pâine, 
For daies of ioy muft ftill be short with mee, 
And nights of forrow muft prolonged bee. 

D 
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XLV 
Sleepe now my Mufe, and henceforth take thy reft, 
Whîch all too long thy felfe in vaine had wafted : 
Let it fuffice I ftfll muft liue oppreft, 
And of my paines tfae frute moft neere be tafted. 
" Then fleepe my Mufe. Fate cannot be withftood. 
" It?s better fleepe, then wake, and do no good. 

XLVI 
Why fhouid I îoue, fince (he doth proue vngiatefull, 
Sînce for reward I reape nought bot difdaine, 
Loue thus to be requited it is hatefull, 
And Reafon would I fhould not loue in vaine, 
Yet all în vaine, when all is oot of feafon. 
99 For Loue hath no focietie with reafon. 

XLVII 
Harts eafe, and I hane bin at ods too long, 
I follow faft, but ftill he flies Crom me. 
I fue for grace, and yet fuftaine tfae wrong, 
So gladly would I reconciled be : 
Loue make vs one, fo (halt thou worke a wunder, 
Vniting them, that were fo farre a funder. 

Vncouth 
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XLVIII 
Vncouth vnkist our auncient *Poet faid, 
And he that hides his wants, when he hath need, 
May after haue his want of wit bewraid, 
And faile of his defire, when others fpeed. 
Then boldly fpeak : the worft is at firft entring. 
Much good fucceffe men miffe for lack of ventring. 



* Chaucer, 
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XLIX 
Declare the greefes wherewith thou art oppreft 
And let the world be witneffe of thy woes, 
Let not thy thoughts lie buried in thy breaft, 
But let thy toung thy difcontents difclofe, 
For who conceals his pâine when he is greeued, 
May well be pittied, but no way releeued. 



tt 
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Wretched is he, that louing fets his hart 
On hir, whofe loue from pure affeftion fwerueth 
VVho doth permit each one to haue a part, 
Of that which none but he alone deferueth. 
Giue all, or none. For once of this be fure 
Lordshippe and Lotie no partners may endure. 

D2 
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LI 
VVho fpends the weary day in penfiue thought, 
And night in dreames of horror, and affright, 
Whofe wealth is want, whofe hope is come to nought 
Himfelfe the marke for Loue and Fortunes fpight, 
Let him appeere, if any fuch there bee. 
His cafe, and mine more fitly will agree. 

LII 
Faire tree but fruitleffe, fometimes full of fap, 
VVhich now yeelds nought at all, that may delight me, 
Some cruell froft, or fome vntimely hap 
Hath made thee barren onely to defpite me. 
Such trees in vaine with hope do feede defire, 
And ferue for fuell to encreafe Loues fier. 

LIII 
In companie, whils fad, and mute I fit, 
My thoughts elfe where then there I feeme to be, 
Poffefs'd with fome deepe melancholy fittes, 
One of my friendes obferues the fame in me, 
And faies in ieft, (which I in earneft proue) 
Hee lookes like one, that had loft his firft loue. 

Twîxt 
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LIIII. 
Twixt Hope, and Feare in doubtfull ballance pezed, 
My Fate, my Fortune, and my Loue depends. 
Sometime my Hope is rais'd, when Loue is pleafed, 
Which feare weighs down, whe ought his wil offends. 
The heauens are fometimes cleer, & fometimes lowre, 
And he that loues muft taft both fweet, and fowre. 

LV 
Retyre my wandring thoughts vnto your reft, 
Do not henceforth confume your felues in vaine. 
No mortali man in all points can be bleft, 
What now is mine may be anothers pâine. 
The watrie cloudes are cleere, when ftormes are paft, 
And things in their extreemes long cannot laft. 

LVI 

The fier of Loue is firft bred in the eie, 
And thence conuaies the heat vnto the hart, 
Where it lies hid, till Time his force difcry. 
The Toung thereto addes fuell for his part. 
The touch of lips, which doth fucceed the fame ir . r 

Kindles the reft, and fo it proues a flame. Sermo. 
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LVII 

The tender fprigges, that fprowted in the field, 
And promis'd hope of fruit to him that planted : 
Infteed of fruit doth nought but bloffoms yeeld 
Though care, & pâine to prune it neuer wanted : 
Euen fo my hopes do nought but bloffoms proue 
And yeeld no fruites to recompence my loue. 

LVIII 
Though little figne of loue in fliow appeare : 
Yet thinke true loue of colors hath no need : 
It's not the glorious garments, which men weare 
That makes them other then they are indeed : 
" In meaneft fliow the moft affeftion dwels, 
" And richeft pearles are found in fimpleft fhells. 

LIX 

Let not thy toung thy inward thoughts difclofe 
Or teii the forrowes that thy hart endures. 
Let no mans eares be witneffe of thy woes, 
Since pitie neither helpe, nor eafe procures, 
Marţial ^ n( j one iy h e j s truely faid to mone, 

veri quifi- Whofe greefs none knoweth but himfelf alone. 

futefie 
doiet. 
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LX 

A thoufand times I curfe thefe idle rimes, 

VVhich do their makers follies vaîne fet fortli, 

Yet bleffe I them againe as many times, 

For that in them I blaze Alciliaes worth. 

Meane while I fare, as doth the torch by night, A l teri *"&' 

Which wafts it felfe in giuing others light. f um cmficio. 

LXI 

Enough of this. For all is nought regarded, 
And fhe not once with my complaints is moued. 
Die haples Loue, fince thou art not rewarded ; 
Yet ere thou die, to witneffe that I loued, 
Report my trueth, and teii the faire vnkind, 
That Ihe hath loft, what none but fhe fhal find. 

LXII 

Louers lament, you that haue truely loued, 

For Pkilopartlien now hath loft his loue, 

The greateft loffe that euer Louer proued. 

O let his hard hap fome compaffion moue : 

VVho had not rued the loffe of hir fo much ; 

But that he knowes the world yeelds no more fuch. 

D 4 Vpon 
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LXIII 
Vpon the Ocean of conceited error, 
My wearie fpirits many ftormes haue paft, 
Which now in harbor free from wonted terror 
Ioy the poffeffion of their refl at laft. 
And henceforth fafely may they lie at roade. 
And neuer roue for had I wift abroad. 

Loues 
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Loues accufation at the iudgement feat of Rea- 

fon, wherein the Authors whole fucceffe in his 
Loue is couertlic defcribed. 

IN Reafons Court, my felfe being Plantiffe there, 
Loue was by procejfe fummoti d to appeare> 
Tliatfo the wrongs, which he Itad done to mee 
Might be tnade knowne, and al the world mightfee 
Andfeeing rue what to my coji I proued % 
While faithfull, but vnfortunate I loued. 
After I had obtained audience, 
Ithus began to giue in euideiue. 

[ The Author's Euidence againft Loue. ] 
Mojlfacred Queene and fotteraigne ofmans hart, 
Which of tlie mind doejl rule the better part, 
Firjl bred in heauen, and front thence hitherfent, 
To guide mens aSlions by thy regiment. 
Vouchfafe a while to heare the fad complaint, 
Ofhim that Loue hath long kept in reftraint, 
And, as to you it profet iy belongs, 
Graunt iujlice ofmy undeferved wrongs. 
Its now two yeares (as I remember well) 
Sincefirjl this wretch fent from the nether hell 
Toplague the world with newfound cruelties, 

E Vnder 
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Vnder the Jhadow of two Chrijiall eies 
Betrayd myfenfe, and as I Jlumbring lay, 
Feloniously conuafd my hart away y 
Which moft vniuftly he detained front mee y 
And exercis'd thereon ftraunge tyrannie. 
Sometime his tnanner was infport y and game 
With bryars, and thcrnes, to rafe andpricke the fante 
Sometime with nettles of defire tofting it. 
Sometime witkpincons of defpaire to wring it 
Sometime againe he would anoint the fot e> 
And f teale the place, that he had hurt before. 
But hurtfull helpes t and miniftred in vaine, 
Which ferued onely to renezu my pâine. 
For after that t more wounds he addedftill } 
Which per ced deepe, but had no power to kill. 
UnJtappie med*cine> which insteed of cure 
Guies ftrength to make the patient more endure. 
But that which was moft ftraunge of al the refl 
My felfe y being thus twixt life and death diftreft y 
Oftimes when as my pâine exceeded meafure } 
He would perfwade me that thefame was pleafure, 
My foletnne fadnes, but contentment meete, 
My trauaile reft f and all my fower fweet t 

My 
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My woundes but gentle Jlrokes ; whereat hefmiled, 
And by ttiefe Jlights my careleffe youth beguiled. 
Thus did I fare as one that liuing died, 
(For greater paines I thinke hath no man tried y ) 
Difquiet thoughts, likefuries in my breaft 
Nouriflid the poyfon, that my fpirits pojfeft. 
Now greefe, t/ten ioy t now warre, thenpeace vnftable. 
Nought fure I had but to be miferable. 
I cannot vtter all (I tnujl confefse) 
Men may conceiue more then they can exprefse. 
But to bejhort (which cannot be excufed) 
Wiih vaine illufions Loue my Iiope abufed, 
Perfwading me I Jlood vpon firme ground, 
When vnawares my/elfe on/ands I found. 
This is tkepoint, wkich moft I doe enforce, 
That Loue without allpittie or remorfe 
Didfuffer me to languijh ftill in greefe, 
Void of ' contentment, fiiccour or relief e, 
And when I loofzd my paines fhould be rewarded 
I did perceiue that they were nought regarded. 
For why (a/as) thefe hapleffe eies did fee, 
Alcilia lou'd another more then mee. 
So in the end when I expeSled moft 

E 2 My 
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My hope> my loue, and fortune thus were croft. 
Proceeding further, Reafon bad meftay. 
For the Defendant hadfome thing to fay> 
Then to the iudgefor iuftice lowd I cried 
Andfo I paufedy and Loue thus replied. 

[Loue's Reply to the Author.] 
Since Reafon ought to lend indifferent eares, 
Vnto bothpartes y and iudge } as truth appears : 
Moft gratious Ladiegiue me leaue to fpeake 
And anfwere kis complaint y that feeks to wreak 
His spight and malice on me without caufe 
In ckarging me to haue tranfgres'd thy lawes. 
Ofall his fol/ies he imputes the blame 
To me poore Loue 9 that nought deferues thefame. 
Himfelfe it is, that hath abufed mee 
As by mine anfwere Jhall welproued be. 
Fotidyouth ihoii knoweft what I for thee effeăed 
(Though now I find it little be refpeăed) 
J purg'd thy wits f which was before butgrojfe; 
The mettellpure I feueredfrom the droffe> 
And did infpire thee with my fweeteft fier, 
That kindled in thee courage, and defire 
Not like vnto thofe feruile pajjions, 

Which 
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Which cumber mens itnaginations 
With Auarice, ambition, and vaineglorie, 
Defire of things fleeting, and tranfitorie : 
No bafe conceit, butfuch as powers aboue 
Haue knowne, & felt, I mean tH injlinâl of loue 
Which makingmen all earthly things defpife 
Tranfports them to a heauenly paradife. 
Where thou cotnplairifi offorrows in thy hart, 
Who liues on earth, but therein hath hispartf 
Are thefe thefruits ? are tJufe thy beft rewards 
For all the pleafing glaunces.flie regards, 
The fweet Jlolne kiffes, dmorous conceits, 
So manie fmileSyfo manie faire entreats t 
Suck kindnefse, as Alcilia did bejlow 
All for myfake, as well thy felfe doest know f 
That *LoueJhould thus be vfed, it is hattfull; 
But all is loji thats donefor one vngratefull. 
Where he alledgeth, that he was abufed 
In that he trulie louing t was refufed: 
Thafs moft vntrue, andplainly may be tried. 
Who neuer afk'd, could neuer be denied. 
But he affeSled ratherfingle life 
Thenyoke ofmarriage matching with a wife. 

E 3 And 
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And moft men now rnake loue to none but keires, 
Poore loue (God zvote) that pouerty empaires. 
Worldly refpettes Loue little doth regard, 
Who loues hath onely loue for his rei&ard. 
Thedifcrip- jj e mer if e ffi a Lotiers name indeed 

hon of a 

foolehardie That cafts no douits, wkicli vciîne fufpicion breed y 
Iwer. But difperately at hazard tkrowes the Dife 

Neglelling due regard offriendes aduife; 
That wrestles with his fortune and his fate> 
Which had ordairid to better his estate ; 
That hath no care ofwealth y no feare of lacke y 
But ventures forwardy though hefee his wracke. 
That with Hopes winges like Icarus dothflie, 
Though for his rafhnejfe he like fortune trie 9 
That to his fante the world of him may tell y 
How y while hefoard aloft y adowne fie felL 
Andfo true Loue awarded him this doome 
Infcaling heauen to haue the f ea his toome. 
That making Jhipzuracke of his dearefl fame 
Betraies himfelfe to pouertie andfhame. 
That hath nofenfe offorrowe y or repent y 
No dread of perils y farre or imminent. 
But dothpreferre before all pompe y or pelfe y 
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Thefweet of loue as dearer then himfelfe 
Who were his pajfage Jlofi d by fword & fier, 
Would make way through to compaffe his defire. 
For which he would (though heauen & earthforbad it) 
Hazard to loofe a kingdome, if lie had it 
Thefe be the things, wherein I glorie most, 
Whereof this my accufer cannot bojl. 
Who was indifferent to his bffe or gaine, 
And better pleas'd tofaile then to obtaine. 
AU qualified affellions Loue doth hate 
And likes him bejl thafs most intemperate. 
But hence proceeds his malice, and difpight 
While he himfelfe barres of his owne delight. 
For when as he Alciliay?r/? affeSled 
Like one infhow that loue little refpeăed, 
He mafqu'd di/guis'd, and intertaitid his thougkt, 
With hope of that which he in fecret fought ; 
And flill forbare to vtter his defire 
TUI his delay receiiid hir worthy kier, 
And well we knozv, what maides themfelues would haue 
Men must fue for, and by petitions craue, 
But he regarding more his wealth, tfun will 
Had little care his fancie to fulfill. 

Yet 
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Yet ivhen hefawe Alcilia lou'd another, 
The fecret fier, which in his breji didfmother 
Began tofmoake, and foone had prou 'd a flame, 
//"Temperance had not allaied t/te fante, 
Which afterwardfo quenchd Ite did not jind, 
But, that fonte fparks remained flill bekind. 
Thus when timeferu'd, he did refufe to craue it 
A ndyet enuied another man fhould haue it (fure 

As though,faire maids fhould wait atyoong mens plea- 
While they, twixtfport and earneft, loue at leafure: 
Nay at thefirfl, when it is kindlie proffred, 
Maides mufl accept, leafl twife it be not offred. 
Elfe though their beauty feeme tlteir good fintportune, 
Yet may they loofe the better of tltHr fortune. 
Thus as thisfonding coldlie went about it; 
So in the end he cleerelie went without it, 
For wkile he doubtfull feerri d Io make aflay, 
A Mungrell fiole the maidms hart away : 
For which though he lantented much inflww, 
Yet was he inwardglad itfell outfo. 
Now Reafon^0# may plainely ittdge by this 
Not I, but he thefalfe diffembler is, 
Who whilefond Jiope his luke wanne loue didfeed, 

Made 
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Madefigne oftnore than heefujlairid indeed, 
AndfiWdhis rimes withfables & with lies 
Which without paffion he did oft deuife, 
So to delude the ignorance offuch, 
Thatpittied him, thinking he lotid too tnuck, 
And with conceit rather tojhew his wit 
Then manifejl his faithfull loue by it. 
Much more then this could I lay to his charge 
But titne would faile to open all at large: 
Let this fuffice tojhew his bad intent, 
And proue that Loue is cleare, and innocent. 
Thus at the length though late he made an end, 
And both of us did earnejlly attend 
To finali iudgement Reafon Jhould award, 
When ihusfhegan tofpeake. With due regard 
The matter hath Hn heard on eitherfide y 
For iudgement you mujl longer titne abide. 
The caufe is waightie and ofgreat import^ 
And fo Jhe fmiling did adiorne the Court : 
Little auaiVd it then to argue more 9 
So I returrid in worfe cafe then before. 

F Loue 
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ALCILIA. 

Loue Defciphered. 

LOue and I are now deuided 
Conceit by error was mifguided. 
Alcilia hath my loue defpifed. 
M No man loues, that is aduifed. 
" Time at length hath trueth detefted. 
Loue hath mifs'd, what he expefled. 
Yet miffing that, which long he sought, 
I haue found, that, I little thought. 
Errors in time may be redreft, 
" The fhorteft follies are the befi 

Loue and Youth are nowe afunder, 
Reafons glorie, Natures wonder. 
My thoughts long bound are now enlarg'd, 
My follies pennance is dichargVi, 
Thus Time hath altered my eftate. 
" Repentance neuer comes too late. 
Ah well I finde that Loue is nought, 
But follie, and an idle thought. 
The difference is twixt Loue and mee, 
That he is blind, and I can fee. 

Loue 
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Loue is hunnie mixt with gali. 

A thraldome free, a freedom thrall. 

A bitter fweet, a pleafant fower. 

Got în an yeare, loft in an hower. 

A Peacefull warr, a warlike peace, 

Whofe wealth brings want, whofe want, encreafe. 

Full long purfuit, and little gaine. 

Vncertaine pleafure, certaine pâine. 

Regard of neither right nor wrong. 

For fhort delights Repentance long. 

Loue is a fickenes of the thought 
Conceit of pleafure dearely bought. 
A reftleffe pafîion of the minde. 
A Laborinth of errors btmde. 
A fugred poyfon, faire deceit, 
A baite for fooles, a furious heat, 
A chilling cold, a wondrous pafîion, 
Exceeding mans imagination, 
Which none can teii in whole, nor part, 
But onely he, that feeles the fmart. 

F 2 Loue 
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Loue is forrow mixt with gladneffe, 

Feare with hope, and hope with madneffe. 

Long did I loue, but all in vaine, 

I louing was not loued againe, 

For which my hart fuftain'd much woe, 

It fittes not maides to vfe men fo. 

Iuft defertes are not regarded, 

Neuer loue fo ill rewarded, 

But all is loft, that is not fought 

" Oft witts proued beft, that's deareft bought. 

Wemen were made for mens reliefe 
To comfort, not to caufe their greefe. 
Where moft I merite, leaft I finde, 
No meruaile, fince that loue is blinde. 
Had ftie bin kind, as fhe was faire, 
My cafe had bin more ftraunge, and rare. 
But wemen loue not by defert, 
Reafon in them hath weakeft part. 
Then hencefoorth let them loue that lift, 
I will beware of Had I wift. 

Thefe 
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Thefe faultes had better bin concealed, 
Then to my fhame abroad reuealed : 
Yet though my youth did thus mifcarrie 
My harmes may make others more warie. 
Loue is but a youthfull fitte, 
And fome men fay it's figne of wîtte ; 
But he that loues as I haue done, 
So paffe the day and fee no funne : 
Muft chaunge his note, and fing Erraut, 
Or elfe may chaunce to crie PeccauL 

The longeft day muft haue his night, 
Reafon triumphs in Loues defpight 
I follow now Di/cretions lore, 
Henceforth to like, but loue no more. 
Then gently pardon what is paft, 
For Loue drawes onward to his laft, 
He walkes (they fay) with warie eie, 
Whose footfteps neuer tread awrie. 
My mufe a better worke intends, 
And heere my louing folly ends. 

F 3 After 
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After long ftormes, and tempeftes paft 
I fee the hauen at the laft, 
Where I muft reft my wearie barke, 
And there vnlade my care, and carke, 
My paines and trauailes long endured, 
And all my wounds muft there be cured. 
Joyes out of date (hali be renued. 
To thinke of perils paft efchued. 
When I shall fit full blith, and iollie, 
And talke of louers, and their folly. 

Then Lotie and Folly both adieu. 
Long haue I bin mifled by you. 
Folly may new aduentures try, 
But Reafon faies, that Loue muft die, 
Yea die indeed, although it greeue him, 
For my cold hart cannot releeue him, 
Yet for hir fake, whom once I loued, 
(Though al in vain, as Time hath proued) 
Ile take the pâine, (if fhe confent) 
To write his will and Teftament. 
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Loues laft Will and Teftament. 
Âyf Y spirit I bequeath vnto the ayre. 

My bodiejhall vnto the earth repaire. 

My burning brond vnto the Prince of hell, 
Vincreafe tnens paines> that there in darknes dwell. 
For well I weene aboue, nor vnder ground 
A greater pâine, then that may not befound. 
Myfweet conceites ofpleafure and delight 
To Erebus, and to eternall night. 
My Jighes, my teares, my pajjions, and laments 
Diftrujl, defpaire, all thefe my howrely rents, 
Wiih other p/agues, that Louers minds enthral 
Vnto Obliuion / bequeath them all. 
My broken bow t andjhaftes I giue to Reafon 
My cruelties, myjlights afidforged treafon 
To wemenkind 9 and to theirfeedfor aye, 
To wreake their fpight, and worke poore mens decay f 
Refer uing onely for Alciliaes part 
Small kitidnejje, and lejje care of louers fmart ; 
Forfhe isfrom the vulgar fort excepted, 
And hadfhe Philoparthens loue refpeăed, 
Requiting it zvith like affeâlion, 

F 4 She 
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She'might haue kad thepraife of aU perfeftion. 
This done, Ifl haue any faith'and troth 
Ta Pbiloparthen / affigne them both ; 
For vnto hitn ofright they do belong, 
Who trtuly louing fuffred too much wrong. 
Time /halbe fole executor ofnty will, 
Who tnay thefe things in order due fulfill. 
To warrant this my Teftament for good y 
I hauefubfcrWd it with my dying blood. 

And fo he died that all this bale had bred, 
And yet my hart mifdoubts he is not dead 
For fure I feare fhould I Alcilia fpie, 
She might eftfoones reuiue him with hir eie, 
Such power deuine remaineth in hir fight, 
To make him liue againe in deaths difpight 



Thefe 
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Thefe Sonnets following were written by the 

Author after he began to decline from his paf- 

Jionate affeăian & in them heefemeth to pleafe 

himfelfe with defcribing the vanitie of 

loue, the frailtie of beautie, and 

the fower fruites of Re- 

pentance. 



I 

NOw haue I fpun the web of my owne woes 
And labour'd long to purchafe my owne loffe. 
Too late I fee I was beguird with fhowes. 
And that, which once feem'd gold, now proues but CM nonfe 
Thus am I both of helpe & hope bereaued ; (droffe^* *?* 
He neuer tried that neuer was deceiued. nato. 

II 
Once did I loue, but more then once repent, 
When vintage came, my grapes were fower, or rotten. 
Long time in greefe, and penfiue thoughts I fpent, 
And all for that, which Time hath made forgotten. 
O ftraunge effefls of Ţinte, which once being loft, 
Makes men fecure of that they loued moft. 

G Thus 
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III 
Thus haue I long in th'aire of error houer'd, 
And runne my ship vpon Repentance (helfe. 
Trueth hath the văile of Ignorance vncouer'd 
And made me fee, and feeing know my felfe. 
Of former follies now I muft repent, 
And count this work part of my time ill fpent. 

IUI 

99 What thing is Laue ? a Tyrant of the mind 

" Begot by heat of youth, brought forth by floth, 

" Nurfd with vaine thoughts, and changing as the wind 

99 A deepe diffembler, void of faith, and troth, 

" Fraught with fond errors, doubts, difpite, difdaine 

99 And all the plagues, that earth and hell containe. 

V 

Like to a man, that wanders all the day, 
Through waies vnknowe to feek a thing of worth 
And at the night fees he hath gone aftray, 
As neere his end, as when he firft fet forth : 
Such is my cafe, whose hope vntimely croit 
After long errors proues my labour loft. 

Fail'd 
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VI 

Fail'd of that hap, whereto my hope afpired 

Depriu'd of that which might haue bin mine owne. 

Another now muft haue that I defired, 

And things too late by their euents are knowne. 

Thus do wee wîsh for that cannot be got, 

And when it may then wee regard it not. 

VII 

Ingratefull Loue , fince thou haft plaid thy part, 

Enthralling him, whom Time hath fince made free, 

It refts for me to vfe both wit, and art, 

That of my wrongs I may reuenged bee ; 

And în thofe eies, where firft thou took'ft thy fier, 

Thy felfe (halt perifh through my cold defire. 

VIII 
Greeue not thy felfe for that cannot be had, 
And things once curelefle let them carelefle reft, 
Blame not thy fortune, though thou deeme it bad. 
What's paft, and gone, will neuer be redreft. 
The onely helpe for that cannot be gained 
îs to forget it might haue bin obtained. 



« 

ii 
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IX 

How happy once did I my felfe efteeme, 
While Loue with hope my fond defire did cherifh 
My ftate as bliflefull as a Kings did feeme, 
Had I bin fure my ioyes fhould neuer perifh. 
The thoughts of men are fed with iexpeftation 
" Pleafures themfelues are but imagination. 

X 

Why fhould we hope for that which is to come 
Where the euent is doubtfull, and unknowne 
Such fond prefumptions foone receiue their doome, 
When thinges expefted wee count as our owne, 
Whofe iffue oftimes in the end proues nought, 
But hope a fhadow, and an idle thought. 

XI. 

In vaine do wee complaine our life is fhort, 
Which wel difpos'd great matters might effeft, 
While wee our felues in toyes, and idle fport 
Confume the better part without refpeâ, 
And careles, as though time fhould never end it 
Twixt fleepe, and waking, prodigally fpend it. 

Youth- 
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XII 

Youthfull defire îs like the fommer feafon, 
That laftes not long, for winter muft fucceed : 
And fo our paffions muft giue place to reafon, 
And riper yeares more ripe effeftes muft breed 
Of all the feede Youth fowed in vaine defires, 
I reaped nought, but thiftles, thornes, & bryers. 

XIII 

To erre, and do amifle, is giuen to men by kind. 
Who walkes fo fure, but fometime treads awry ? 
But to continue ftill in errors blind > * , . 

Chi nonfa 

A bad and beftial nature doth defcry. . non falia 

Who proues not, failes not, & brings nought to end. chi falia 
Who proues and failes, may afterward amend. 

XIIII 
There was but one, and doubtleffe ftie the beft, 
Whom I did more, then aii the world efteeme. 
She hauing faild I difauowe the reft, 
For now I finde thinges are not, as they feeme, " 

Default of that, wherein our will is croft, cf 

Oftimes vnto our good auaileth moft. 

G 3 I 
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XV 
CM va,& i f are jjjj e jjij,^ w ţj now ţjj s i an( j.hope fpent 

a*** wV^- By vnknowne feas failes to the Indian fhore, 
8*°* Returnîng thence no richer then he went, 

Yet cannot much his fortune blame therefore, 
Since who fo ventures forth vpon the Mayne 
Makes a good mart, if he returne againe. 

XVI 

Louers conceites are like a flatring Glaffe, 

That makes the lookers fairer then they are, 

Who pleafd in their deceit contented paffe : 

Such one was mine, who thought there was none fair, 

None wittie, modeft, vertuous but fhee, 

Yet now I finde the glaffe abufed mee. 

XVII 
Adieu fond Loue, the mothef of all error, 
Repleat with hope and feare, with ioy and pâine : 
Falfe fier of fancy, full of care and terror, 
Shadow of pleafures, fleeting, fhort, and vaine. 
Die lothed Loue, receiue thy lateft doome 
Night be thy graue, Obliuion be thy Toome. 

Who 
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XVIII 

Who would be rapt vp into the third heauen 
To fee a world of ftraunge imaginations : 
Who careleffe would leaue all at fix, and feuen 
To wander in a Laborinth of paflions : 
Who would at once aii kindes of folly proue : 
When he hath nought to do, then let him loue. 



Nihil agen 
do moli age 
re discimus. 



XIX 

What thing is Beautiet Natures deereft minion 
The fnare of youth, like the inconftant moone 
Waxing and waning, error of opinion, 
A mornings flower, that withereth ere noone 
A fwelling fruit, no fooner ripe then rotten, 
Which ficknes makes forlorne, and Timaforgotten. 



XX 

The fpring of youth which now is in his prime, 
Winter of Age with hoary froftes ftiall nippe, 
Beautie (hal then be made the pray of Time 
And fower remorfe deceitful pleafures whippe. 
Then henceforth let Difcretion rule Defire, 
And Reafon quench the flame of Cupids fier. 

G4 
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XXI 

what a life was that fometime I led, 

When Loue with paffions did my peace incumber, 
While like a man neither aliue nor dead 

1 was rapt from my felfe, as one in flumber, 
Whofe idle fenfes charm'd with fond illufion 

Did nourifh that, which bred their owne confufion. 

XXII 
The child for euer after dreads the fier, 
That once therewith by chaunce his finger burned 
Water of Time diftild doth coole defire, 
And farre he ran (they fay) that neuer turned. 
After long ftormes I fee the port at laft, 
Folly farewell for now my loue is paft. 

XXIII 
Bafe feruile thoughtes of men too much deiefled, 
That feeke, and crouch, and kneele for wemens grace, 
Of whom your pâine, and feruice is neglefled. 
Your felues difpis'd. Riuals before your face. 
The more you fue, the leffe you (hali obtaine. 
The leffe you win, the more (hali be your gaine. 

In 
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XXIIII 

In looking backe vnto my follies paft, 

While I the prefent with times paft compare, 

And thinke how many howers I then did waft, 

Painting on cloudes, and building in the ayre, 

I figh within my felfe, and fay, in fadnes 

This thing, which fooles cal Loue is nought but madnes 



XXV 

The thinges wee haue, we moft of all negleft, 
And that we haue not, greedily we craue, 
The things wee may haue, litle we refpeft, 
And ftill we couet, that wee can not haue. 
Yet howfoe're in our conceit we prife them, 
No fooner gotten, but we ftraight defpife them. 



XXVI 

Who feats his loue vpon a womans will, 
And thinkes thereon to build a happie ftate, 
Shall be deceiu'd, when leaft he thinkes of ill, 
And rue his folly, when it is too late. 
He ploughs on fand, and fowes vpon the wind, 
That hopes for conftant loue in wemenkinde. 

H I 
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XXVII 
I will no longer fpend my time in toyes, 
Seeing Loue is error, folly, and ofFence, 
An idle fitte for fond, and retchlefle boyes, 
Or elfe for men depriu'd of common fenfe. 
Twixt Lunacy, and Loue thefe ods appeare, 
Th'one makes fooles monthly, th'other all the yeare. 

XXVIII 

While feafon feru'd to fow, my plough lay ftil, 
My graftes vnfet, when others trees did bloome, 
I fpent the fpring in floth, and flept my fiii, 
But neuer thought of winters cold to come, 
Till fpring was paft, the fommer wel nigh gone, 
When I awak'd, and faw my harueft none. 

XXIX 
Now Loue fits all alone in black attyre, 
His broken bow, and arrowes lying by him. 
His fier extinft, that whilom fed defire. 
Himfelfe the fcorne of louers, that pafle by him, 
Who this day freely may difport and play, 
For it is Philoparthens holie day. 

Nay 
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XXX 

Nay thinke not Lotte with all thy cunning flight 

To catch me once againe. Thou com'ft too late, 

Sterne Induftrie puts Idlenefle to flight, 

And Time hath chaunged both my name and (late. 

Then feek elfewhere for mates, that may befrend thee °%£ Jj^ 

For I am bufie, and cannot attend thee. dinU arcuş. 

XXXI 

Loofe Idlenefle, the nurfe of fond defire, 

Roote of all ils, that do our youth betide 

That whilom didft through loue my wracke confpire, 

I banifh thee, and rather wifti t'abide 

All auftere hardnefle, and continuall pâine, 

Then to reuoke thee, or to loue againe. 

XXXII 
The time will come, when looking in a glafle, 
Thy riueled face with forrow thou fhalt fee, 
And fighing fay, it is not as it was, 
Thefe cheekes were wont more frefli, & faire to bee. 
But now what once made me fo much admired, 
Is leaft regarded, and of none defired. 

H 2 Though 
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XXXIII 

Though thou be faire, thinke Bcauty but a blaft, 
A mornings dewe, a fhadow quickly gon, 
A painted flower, whofe colour wîll not laft. 
Time fteales away, when leali we thinke thereon 
Moft pretious time, too waftfully expended, 
tims hvufia Of which alone the fparing is commended. 

t/tamariiîa. 

XXXIIII 
How vaine is Youth, that crofs'd in his defire 
Doth frette and fiime, and inwardly repine, 
As though 'gainft heaue it felf he would confpire 
And with his frailtie 'gainft his fate combine. 
Who of it felfe continues conftant ftill, 
And doth vs good oftimes againft our wfl. 



XXXV 
In prime of Youth when years, & Wit was ripe, 
Vnhappie Will to ruine led the way. 
Wit daunc'd about, when Folly gan to pipe, 
And Will, and he together went aftray. 
Nought then but pleafure was the good they fought, 
Which now RcpaUmce proues too deerely bought 

He 
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XXXVI 

He that in matters of delight, and pleafure, 

Can bridle his outrageous affeftion, 

And temper it in fome indifferent meafure 

Doth proue him felue a man of good direftion. 

In conquering Will true courage moft is fhowne, 

And fweete temptations make mens vertues knowne. 



Eflvirtus 
placitis ab 
Jtinuijfe 
bonis. 



XXXVII 

Each naturali thing by courfe of kind we fee, 

In his perfeftion long continueth not. 

Fruites once full ripe, will then fall from the tree, 

Or in due time not gathered foone wil rot 

It is decreed by doome of powers deuine, 

Things at their height muft thence againe decline. 

XXXVIII 
Thy large smooth forehead wrinckled fhal appeare, 
Vermilion hue to pale, and wan (hali turne. 
Time ftiall deface, what Youth hath held moft deere. 
Yea thofe cleere eies which once my hart did burne 
Shall in their hollow circles lodge the night, 
And yeeld more caufe of terror, then delight. 

H 3 Loe 



Inuidafa 
forum feri' 
esfummif- 
que negaţii. 
Stare diu. 
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Qnanto 
piace al 
momUy i 
brtuefogno* 



XXXIX 

Loe heere the record of my follies paft, 
The fruites of wit vnftaid, and howers mifpent 
Full wife is he, that perils can forecaft, 
And fo by others harmes his owne preuent. 
AU worldly pleafure, that delites the fence, 
Is but a fhort fleepe, and times vaine expence. 



XL 
The Sunne hath twife his annuall courfe perform'd, 
Since firft vnhappie I began to loue, 
Whofe errors now by Reafons rule reform'd 
Conceites of loue but fmoake, and (hadowes proue. 
Who of hîs folly, feekes more praife to win, 
Where I haue made an end let him begin. 

J. C. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Page 3, A Letter ^ &c, 1. 2, • declining' = decline from, #.*., leave = falling 

firom. ' Philoparthen ' leaves his ' Alcilia,' gives up his • Iove ' 
or foolishness, as he came to regard it ; 1. 6, 'witte* = under- 
standing or intellect. See on p. 36, 1. 19 : also in this Letter, 
1. 23 ; 1. 13, • affeftions ' = passions — what was ' affected ' and 
intensely sought ; 1. 14, i in that you îoued fuch a one,* &c. — 
shows that ' Alcilia ' was a real personality and the * Louing 
Folly* real — see Introduction. 

„ 4, 1. 6, ' indifftrcncy * = impartiality — since deteriorated ; last line, ' Phi- 
laretes * — see Introduction. 

„ 5, Author ip/e, &c. — see Introduction for verse-translation of this by my 
gifted friend the Rev. Richard Wilton, M.A., the poet of 
" Wood-notes and Church-Bells," &c, &c 

,, 7, L 2, ' Vet,' &c. — here and in the sequel, I fiii in from the 1619 edi- 
tion ; 1. 7, ' in gree' = French Gre, good will, liking ; 1. 20, 
' wright * — a frequent contemporary spelling : but here to agree 
(a common practice at that time) with 'mighl.' See also 
'detter* in last line of next page : p. 19, xxiv, 1. 5, xlvii, L 5, 
&c, &c. 

8, 1. 2, ' cenfure * = judgment — not intended originally to have been pub- 
lished. See Letter, p. 3, 1. 7 (from bottom) ; L 5, 'frooue' — 
partly metr. gratia, partly from nearer position of 'examples,' 
the verb is in the plural when now we would have used the 
singular; 1. 6> 'no manf &c — a very frequent sentiment in 
the love-verse of the period; last 1., "<£/&r = debtor. See 
above on p. 7, 1. 20. 

9, 1. 3, • doubf = fear, fore-feeling ; 1. 7, ' reteMe/fc* = reckless. So p. 

58, 1. 3 — not = ' wanting in ruth or pity '; 1. 8, • atnafed' = put 
into a maze or muse, confounded ; 1. 16, in the original punc- 
tuated simply with a comma after 'greefe' — here and occa- 
sionally to guard against doubtful meanings or misreading, I 
have added to the punctuation — '/i&^probable, seeming, 
about. Dr. Wagner annotates, "i.c, according to the usual 
language of the period, equivalent to likely." 
„ 10, 1. 2, 'doubV — see on p. 9, L 3; L 6, 'f^' = resistance — I have 

not met with this diminutive elsewhere. 
„ 11, Heading — Thefe Sonets, &c — see Introduction. 

Stania II, 1. 1, '^?»/ , = assigned; 1. 5, * for that helaeks' — in the 

original a mark of interrogation (?) is placed after Mackes' by 
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mistakc, and so T frequently represents our exclamation (1) 
I have deleted '?' Dr. Wagner rightly annotates — - " There 
should certainly be no note of interrogation, for thai meanîng 
quoniam (inasmuch as). Cf. Sonnet LX." 
Stanza III, 1. 2, « Which'— qu. error for « What'? i.e. 9 with a comma after 

• cheer ' in 1. 1 : but the ante-cedent may be * fodain cnance.' 
„ VI, 1. 4, 'Jhmt* = blamed, condemned. 
VII, L. 5, ' vncouth ' = strânge, unknown. 

X, 1. 1, 'light/te 1 = easily, readily. 

XI, 1. 6, ' nolhing eîfe but eies ' = Argus. 
12, 1. 5, l feature f = making or thing made. So in Shakespeare, Ben 

Jonson, Sir Robert Chester's IjvSs Martyr, &c. f &c 

XIII, L 4, « bright-Jhining » — I have inserted the hyphen, as the absence 
of a comma shows it was meant for a compound epithet. So 
elsewhere. 

XIV, I. 5, * throughly' — " Throughîy for thoroughly was used all 
through the seventeenth century. On the other hand we find 
thorough for through in more than one passage " (Dr. Wagner). 

XV, 1. 3. In the original the comma is misplaced after «bow' instead 
of after 'Straight.' 

XVI, L 3, 'cleernes* = brightness, Latin clarus; l 5, 'leq/l' = lest. 

XVII, 1. 2, l she wants,' ue., equivalent to lacks — she is] in want of w 
(Dr. Wagner) — caret Scoticism. 

„ XIX, 1. 1, Uo'— "to, would not now be admissible; but the Elizabethan 
writers occasionally use to after make" (Dr. Wagner). Cer- 
tainly so do Victorian writers, and with perfect accuracy. 

„ XXI, 1. 4, 'hart' — one queries 'hurt'? But throughout he plays on 
'hart,' i.<?., heart, and I have not corrected it. Perhaps the 
Reader will smile at my conservatism. But see st. xxxi, ÎL £-6, 
I just observe Dr. Wagner reads 'hurt.' 

„ XXII, 1. 1, 'Loueaboy' — another frequent common-place of contem- 
porary and later love-verse. The legend of St. Christopher 
and the 'Holy Child' is often accommodated (so to say) to 
love-passions. 

XXV, * yet to refpect me % — "ut tne respiciat = to conceive some regard 
for me " (Dr. Wagner). 

XXVI, I. 5, l anone* = anon. 

XXXI, 1. 2, ' proued* = \x\eă or experienced — a favourite word with 
the Author and his contemporaries. 

XXXII, 1. i, '/a/tf^W/' = painstaking, persevering, toiling. 
„ XXXIII. See Introduction for parallel from Sir Thomas Browns. 

XXXV, 1. 6, 'refpected' = attended to, looked back on. 
,, XXXVII, 1. 6, 'dijfemble ' = conceal = the silent Iove of st. xxxv. 
,, XXXIX. As in the original copy, this sonnet is incorrectly numbered 
xxxviii (thus repealing the numeral), all the following numbers 
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are wrong by one, I have considered myself justified in cor- 
recting the inaccuracy (Dr. Wagner). So have I. 
Stanza XLIII, 1. 3, ' Impe * = child. Margin: the Corrector reads ' Solilit '— 

I had substituted ' sortit ' before I knew this. 
„ XLV, L 2, 'Azt/' — probably a misprint for 'hath.' 
,, XLVI, 1. 3, ' LoueJ &c. = it is hateful for Love to be thus requited ; 1. 
6, 'For Loue 9 * &c. — see p. 8, st. i, 1. 6. 
XLVII, 1. 5, 'ivunder*= wonder — so spelled because of 'sunder* (L 6). 
XLVIII, 1. 1, ' Chaucer* — see Introduction ; L 6, 'fueceje *=* follow- 
ing, equal, &c. See on p. 33 heading, L 2. 
„ L, 1. 5, ' For once* = for once or for all time. 

,, LII, 1. 1, 'fonietimes* ' = some time, ue. f somepast time. I have pune- 
tuated comma after 'fruitleffe.* 
LIII. I have deleted comma after 'where* (L 2) and • pojfejfed* (1. 3); 

Dr. Wagner, 1. 3, would read 'fitte.' 
LIIII, L I, 'posed* = poised, peized, Fr. peser. 
LVI, 1. 1, *fprigges* — singular verb 'doth' (L 3) after nom. plural, 
the word 'that' intervening. So Shakespeare, Sir Robert 
Chester, &c, but see Introduction. 
LVIII, 1. 2, 'colors * = lovers wearing their mistress's 'colours ' ; 1. 4, 

' indeed * — qu., in deed ? 
LX, 1. 4, '6laze'=b\ason. 
„ LXII, 1. 5, 'r«af '=lamented, pitied himself for loss of. 
„ LXIII, 1. 4, 'Tby^enjoy; L 6, 'had Iwift* — a frequent contemporary 
proverbial saying as in Nicholas Breton, Davies of Hereford, 
&c, &c. It cannot here mean 'Had I known'; but it may 
mean what he so frequently complains of, viz., his want of 
determination in declaring his love, his dilly-dallying. See 
next lines. 
Page 33, Heading, 1. 2, 'fuccefe 9 = succcssions or happening, with sequel or 

result implied. See on p. 27, st. xlviii, 1. 6; 1. 8, *rue*= 
pity, shew 'ruth'; iâid. t '/nwrf'=experiencecl, 9& frequenter \ 
L 13, 'Moftfacredf &c — see Introduction on this line; L 16, 
' regiment *— rule, governance. 
34, 1. 7, 'ruse* — a good example that 'rase* did not always equal our 
'crase'; 1. 9, 'pincons* — see Dr. Wagner's Introduction on 
this word, corrected. 
35, 1. 2, 'Jlights '= sleights. 
36, 1. 7, ' indiferent* = imparţial; 1. 18, ' refpeded' = Hhovgit of; 1. 19, 

'^w/J , — see Introduction on this line. 
37, L 1, '^âncr^heiresses; 1. 17, 'doome '= judgment ; L 21, 'repent* 
— metr. gr. as 'refuV on p. 10, 1. 6; last line — I delete 
comma after 'before' and place it after 'preferre.' 
» 39) !• 10, ' qualified afiections* — "Le., every affection attended by a 
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qualification " (Dr. Wagner); 1. 15, 'refpecttd'^ thought upon 

or looked on, as before ; 1. 22, 'vnle'— weal : but cf. p. 38, L 1. 

Page 40, 1. 8, 'tnv&d* for bivied is the usual accentuation of the time. Cf. 

"my remarks on Marlowe's Edward II, t act i, se I " (Dr. 
Wagner); 1. 10 — I delete comma after sport, and punctuate 
commaafter 'they* and 'earneft' — Iove is a verb and 'earneft* 
anoun; 1. 15, t /oftding 1 ={oo\ t /ondling =darling. 

42, 1. 12, 'Iteq/bns,' &c. = himself 'Reason's glorie,' Alcilia, 'Nature's 
wonder'; 1. 14, i dichar^d % — "it cannot be decided whether 
dichargd is for decharged (an unusual form), or a misprint for 
discharged" (Dr. Wagner). 'di* for 'de* is frequent in 
Alcilia, 

44, 1. 10, ' witts '= witt's, &*., wit = wisdom is. 

46, 1. 4, Var&'^anxiousthoughts, Fr. souei, solicitude, Cotgrave — still 
Scotice and 'carking.' 

49, st. ii, 1. 6, 'fecure'- -odd use of the word; st. iii, L 3, 'văile of 
ignorance '= the Yail which makes me ignorant — not Ignorance 
personified ; st. iiii, 1. 5, t fond 1 = foolish ; st. v, last 1. — see 
Introduction ; st. xxiii, ÎL 5-6 = the more you sue the more 
shall be your gaine ! st. xxv, L 3, ' refpect'= think of or look 
on, as before; st. xxvii, 1. 3, ' retchleffe '= reckless ; st xxix, 
1. 6, 'holie </ay' = holiday — antecedent of l Who y (1. 5) is 
'louers* (1. 4); st. xxxi, 1. 6, 'reuoke'^call back; st xxxii, 
1. 2, "riuded"— wrinkled; st. xxxvi, 1. 3, Hndifferent' = 
imparţial, as before ; st. xl — see Introduction on this stanza 
and on the initials ' J. C — G. 
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XXV. ALCILIA. 

Page 15, st. xiii., '(femure 1 — in good sense. 

„ 59, st. xxxii. 1. 2, t riueled 1 = wrinkled. See Skeat, s.v. 9 where Cowper 
and Dryden are quoted. 

»> 33 ff» — This poem is imitated from the French of Des Portes ; but all the 
directly personal part (beginning " Where he alledgeth M on p. 
37, and down to the end of Love's speech) has no representa- 
tive in the French. With regard to the parallel to Religio 
Medici^ it was inevitably recalled, but perhaps Sir Thomas 
Browne had rather seen Alcilia than Montaigne. I am 
ignorant of the exact nature of Paracelsus' plan for producing 
man, also referred to by the commentators on Religio Medici, 
Hippolytus, in Euripides, wishes that we could deposit a good 
round sum of money in the temple of Zeus and receive the 
value of it in children. 

I am (in a good sense) gratefully proud to be able to add 
here the following poem by ALGERNON C. SwiNBURNE 

("Studies in Song," 1880):— 

THE RESURRECTION OF ALCILIA. 
(Gratefully inscribed to Dr. A. B. Grosart.) 
Sweet song-flower of the Mayspring of our song, 

Be welcome to us, with loving thanks and praise 

To his good hand who travelling on strânge ways 
Found thee forlorn and fragrant, lain along 
Beneath dead leaves that many a winter's wrong 

Had rained and heaped through nigh three centuries' raaze 

Above thy Maybloom, hiding from our gaze 
The life that in thy leaves lay sweet and strong. 
For thine have life, while many above thine head 
Piled by the wind be blossomless and dead. 

So now disburdened of such load above, 
That lay as death's own dust upon thee shed, 

By day too deaf to hear thee like a dove 

Murmuring, we hear thee, bird of flower and Iove. — (pp. 133-4.) 

One or two from whom better things might have been 

expected begrudged me this tribute, and rushed 'into prinţ' 

to announce that Dr. Wagner had preceded me (in 1875) — 

with fine ingenuousness concealing that, over and over, in 

my Introduction, I have given the German his deserved 

(though criticai) praise for what he had done. Of course 

Mr. Swinburne had in his thought the * resurrection ' for 

" our eyes " in England. 

(75) 
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